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THE WORKS OF ANDREW MAC CALLUM. 
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HE name of this excellent landscape painter de- 
clares his nationality, at least by descent; for 
he was not. born in Scotland, but in Notting- 
‘ham, where his father was engaged as a mer- 
chant. The date of Mr. MacCallum’s birth is 
about 1828. His boyhood being spent in the 
vicinity of Sherwood Forest, with its traditions 

of Robin Hood and his ‘‘ merrie men,’’ and near the wild moors 

and the Druidical and other caves with which Nottinghamshire 
abounds, these scenes and objects fostered in him by degrees 
an ardent love of landscape art, which he would at once have 
gladly begun to study, but he found no sympathy at home with 
his aspirations, and, much against his will, was articled to the 
business of his father when he had arrived at a suitable age. 
Every spare moment he could devote to the purpose was given to 


_ the practice of drawing, but often at night, as we have heard 
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him say, with his ‘‘ candle literally under a bushel,’’ to prevent 
his father discovering the light and the use made of it. The 
first encouragement he received was from Mr. Thomas Bailey, 
author of ‘‘ Annals of Notts” and father of Mr. P. J. Bailey, 
author of ‘‘ Festus,’’ &c.; but after all, it was a kind of nega- 
tive encouragement, and certainly not very complimentary to the 
profession, for the remark made by the elder Bailey was simply, 
‘MacCallum, don’t you be a painter; they are a set of 7e’er- 
do-weels ;’’ yet at the same time he gave the young artist per- 
mission to copy whatever pictures he pleased in his own collec- 
tion at Nottingham, which was also generously opened to the 
public gratuitously. The Government School of Art was founded 
in the town about this time, and Mr.*MacCallum became a 
diligent student in its schools, then, if we remember rightly, 
under the direction of Mr. J. A. Hammersley. 

On the day he had attained the age of twenty-one he left his 
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father’s house without a shilling in his purse. It must have been 
a painful separation from the home of his childhood and youth, 
for his father was so strongly opposed to his Art life that for 
many months he would not so much as speak to him after they 
had parted, though living in the same town. He managed to 
‘maintain himself by teaching and painting for some little time, 
(his first picture, and the only one he ever remembers to have 
‘sold in the place, was bought by Mr. W. Emfield, then the town 
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clerk of Nottingham, when he left his native town and came 
up to London. He here became a ‘* stipendiary ”’ student in 
the Government School of Design, then occupying a portion of 
Somerset House. An offer had previously been made to him of a 
mastership in the Potteries, but it was declined in favour of one 
who seemed to stand more in need of such pecuniary advan- 
tages as belonged to it than did his friend. A journey into 
the north of England, about the year 1849, supplied him with 
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the subject of the first picture he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. 

After remaining in London two or three years, during which 
he acknowledges to have received valuable instruction from 
Messrs. J. R. Herbert, R.A., R. Redgrave, R.A., J. C. Horsley, 
R.A., and H. G. Townsend, who at that time were the masters in 
the Government School of Art, Mr. MacCallum was sent, in 1851, 
to Manchester as second master in the school there, his friend, 
Mr. J. A. Hammersley being head master. While there he 
painted ‘The Life of a River,’ in a series of pictures, five in 
number, emblematic of human life; the subjects being taken 
from Welsh scenery. Thus, Infancy, the birth in the hills, was 
taken from Llyn Idwall; Youth, the junction of the Idwall and 
the Ogwen, and their fall into the Pass ; Manhood, the Pass of 
Naul Fraucon, with the river meandering through the sunny 
valley ; Old Age, as a millstream ; and Death, as the sun setting 
in the sea at Beaumaris. He did not, however, remain very 
long at Manchester, his next appointment being to the head 


mastership of the Stourbridge school. While thus engaged he 
found opportunity to paint several pictures of the seat of Lord 
Lyttleton, Hagley Park, near Stourbridge; ‘ Pedmore Church,’ 
in the same locality, was in the Academy in 1854. 

The scene of Mr. MacCallum’s labours, both as associated 
with the Department of Science and Art and as regards his 
own Art-work, then changed, as in 1853 he was sent to Italy by the 
Department, commissioned to select and to send home fac-similes 
of every kind of mural paintings, as examples for the schools of 
Art; the arrangement being that he was to devote one-half of his 
time to the public service, and to be at liberty to use the other 
half for himself. He went first to Milan, staying there some 
months, and working in the Brera Gallery and in the churches, 
after Crevelli, Luini, and Leonardo da Vinci. The next resting- 
place was Verona; the churches there supplied him with a few 
subjects, chiefly arabesques by unknown artists. At Mantua, 
where he stayed several months in the year 1854, he found a 
rich mine of the best period of decorative Art, and beautifully 


Near the Goat Pen, Windsor Great Park. 


executed, in the Palazzo del Te and the Palazzo Ducale, where 
Giulio Romano and his pupils have left such striking and in- 
structive examples of their art. Venice and Florence next 
occupied the attention of the traveller, but at neither place did 
he remain long, being anxious to reach Rome for the winter. 
There, of course, he found abundance of such objects as he was 
in search of, in the works—in the /oggza of the Vatican—of 
Raffaelle, Giovanni da Udine, and Giulio Romano. All the 
drawings executed there were sent home, and exhibited in 
.the West Gallery of the South Kensington. Museum; they are 
now mostly used as examples. After visiting Naples, where, 
in the Museum, objects taken from the ruins of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii furnished him with some good subjects, and espe- 
cially some very fine early specimens characterized by “pure 
Greek feeling, Mr. MacCallum, who had been five years absent, 
returned home, and soon set to work completing some decora- 
fions for the Department, in the Theatre especially; he also 
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arranged a ‘‘ chamber of horrors,’’ by way of illustrating the 
prevalent folly of buying costly objects of bad taste. In the 
empty panels outside the Sheepshanks gallery, he introduced, 
for the first time, an Italian mode of decorating exteriors called 
sgrafiatura, produced by putting on a coat of dark cement, 
and afterwards a thin layer of lighter cement, applied with a 
brush, when, with a sz¢ylus or point, it can be drawn upon 
in any pattern. The first panel occupied him two days to 
execute, the last, from practice and experience, only two hours. 
Subsequently, from these works and the information afforded 
by the artist, a number of panels have been executed in other — 
parts of the Museum and in other buildings. r 

Hitherto the career of Mr. MacCallum has been principally 
followed out Officially as it were; that is, as a master of Art 
schools, and as employed by the Government for purposes con- 
nected with those institutions: it remains that some notice 
should be taken of him as a landscape painter. Wearying of th 
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desultory, as it may be called, kind of Art-work, and of official 
matters, which for several years had occupied his attention, he, 
in 1858, took from Mr. T. Webster, R.A., the remainder of the 
lease of his house in the Mall, Kensington, and fairly started in 
that department of Art by which he has gained his well-earned 
reputation. Not that he had, up to that time, neglected the 
easel ; for when in Florence, in 1855, he sent to the Academy 
‘View of Santa Maria della Grazie, Milan,’ and ‘ Corner of St. 
Mark's, Venice’; he also brought home numerous sketches of 
places visited, which served him usefully in later years. The first 
principal picture contributed to the Academy, after his return, 
was ‘The Approach of the Malaria: Ancient Rome.’ Windsor, 
so far as related to its noble park, had always been favourite 
sketching ground with the painter when he chanced to be 
within reach of it; and, once again in England, he was not 
long before he found his way thither. As a result he exhibited at 
the Academy in 1859 ‘ Near the Goat Pen, Windsor Great Park,’ 
a work which did not escape at the time the notice of the critic 


branches of the trees being carried out with exemplary patience.”’ 
In the following year he sent four pictures, of one of which, ‘A 
Moorland Queen,’ it was said in our pages, ‘‘ In tree painting 
there may be as much labour bestowed on a single bole as on 
any most intricate surface. This ‘Moorland Queen’ is an 
ancient and gnarled beech, standing alone in an open plain; the 
distance is a sordid waste divided by a river; and fora story of 
a life, a poor hunted deer is passing beneath the tree. In sun- 
shine and shade we may say that months must have been passed 
in realising this work; the tree presents a pattern of most 
assiduous study.’’ The picture was bought by the late John 
Phillip, R.A. Four paintings, executed about this time, were 
purchased by Mr. James Nasmyth, the inventor of the steam- 
hammer; they illustrated the four seasons, namely, ‘Spring,’ 
the outskirts of Burnham Beeches, to which the Society for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts awarded their silver medal; 
‘Summer,’ also a scene at Burnham; ‘ Autumn’ and ‘ Winter’ 
in Sherwood Forest. ‘Spring’ and ‘ Winter’ were in the 


of the Ar? Fournal, who spoke of the ‘‘ details of the trunks and | Royal Academy exhibition of 186r. 


Towards the end of the last-mentioned year Mr. MacCallum 

- was near Paris, where he painted several pictures ; among them, 
‘Winter’ and ‘Spring,’ scenes in the Gorge and Loups, Forest 
of Fontainebleau, both bought by Mr. A. Morrison. Returning 

| home, he painted ‘ A Leafy Path,’ in the possession of Mr. D. 
" Martineau, of Clapham; ‘The Harvest of the Wood,’ bought 
, by Sir Daniel Cooper; ‘The Last Gleam of Autumn in Fon- 
tainebleau,’ now belonging to Mr. A. Morrison; ‘The Van- 
| guard of the Forest,’ purchased by Mr. Hollins, of Pleasley 
Vale, but now the property of Mr. A. Morrison, for whom 

_ the painter obtained it from its former owner. This last 
' work was exhibited in the Paris Salon, and one of the French 

_ Academicians withdrew his own picture from its place ov the 
line that the English work might have a place of honour: an 
act of courtesy on the part of the Frenchman which the Eng- 
lish artist gratefully acknowledged. In 1863 he painted a view 
from the top of the Long Walk, Windsor, with the haw- 
thorns in full bloom. It belongs to the present Marquis of 


‘ - 


a Rome, from Monte Mario. 
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Hertford, to whose kindness, and preéminently to that of the 
Queen, during many years, he owes, to use his own words to 
us, “numerous tranquil painting months, having had the 
privilege of furnishing and living in the upper story of Cran- 
bourne Tower, in the Forest of Windsor, for some years.”’ 

It is quite impossible, within our limited space, to follow this 
painter through his pictorial wanderings. In 1864 he was at 
work on the Rhine and in Switzerland, and exhibited that year 
in the Academy ‘Mont Blanc, from the Val d’Aosta;’ in 1865 
he sent to the same gallery ‘ Rheingrafenstein, on the Rhine,’ 
and ‘Rome, from the Ilex Groves of the Villa Mellini.’ In 1866 
he was once more in Italy; his contribution to the Academy that 
year was ‘Venice—Morning,’ bought by Mr. J. Cunliffe. The 
winter of 1866-7 was passed near Paris, where he occupied 
himself in painting a picture of the celebrated Charlemagne 
Oak in the Forest of Fontainebleau. It was on this occasion 
Mr. MacCallum acquired among the French artists who fre- 
quented the forest the sodrzguet of le diable anglais, because 
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of his constantly being at work there all through the winter, 
painting his pictures on the spot; a practice altogether new to 
them and which they deemed impossible. About the year 
1870 he had arranged to go to Persia, through the invitation 
of Moza Khan, then ambassador, and an arrangement was 
made to meet him at Venice in the following year; but the 
famine which broke out in Persia at the time altered the plans 
of the artist, and he turned his steps towards Egypt. 


artistic fruits that it was repeated in four successive years. 
Among the many pictures, both in oils and water colours, 
which were the results of these visits, may be pointed out 
‘A Sand-drift, near Phila, Egypt,’ and ‘The Vocal Memnon: 
Sunrise, Plain of Thebes,’ exhibited in the Royal Academy in 
1873, and ‘ Mysterious Night: Memnonium, Plain of Thebes,’ 
exhibited in the year following. He had, in 1874, the good 
fortune to discover a chamber at Aboo Simbel 3,000 years old. 
On one of these Eastern expeditions the travellers (for Mr. 
MacCallum was always accompanied by his accomplished wife 
whenever he went abroad) visited the Holy Land, returning by 
Constantinople and up the Danube, his pencil finding ample 
materials for exercise on the way. An exhibition of a number of 
the painter’s works was held in Nottingham in 1873, the com- 
mittee asking him to fill a room in the Museum for the purpose. 

A work of a very different kind from anything the artist had 
yet painted appeared in the Academy last year: it was called 
‘The Eve of Liberty.’ The canvas is large, and shows the 
Athenian Acropolis, lighted up by the lurid fires arising from the 
_ bombardment by the Turks during the Greek struggle for free- 
dom ; fitful moonbeams contending for mastery with the flames 
of the burning edifices. The picture is certainly one of mark 
among those from the hand of the artist. 

It is not from want of material that this desultory biographical 
sketch is thus almost summarily dismissed: there are many 
more of the artist’s pictures deserving of note; and much also 
of other matters connected with his career to which we would 
gladly refer if space admitted. About two years ago he was com- 
pelled to leave off work at home to proceed to the South of France, 
whither his wife had gone for her health; and there, at Antibes, 
he had the misfortune to lose her who had been the companion 
of his happiest days, and his fellow-traveller wherever he went. 
After ‘‘laying her to sleep’’ at Cannes he returned home fora 
very short time, and then journeyed on to Scotland, to complete 
commissions he had the honour of receiving from the Queen to 


The | 
trip proved in every way so enjoyable and so prolific of | 
| the judgment of critics by placing in juxtaposition a number of 


ay 
paint for her five views near Balmoral. Mr. MacCallum speaks 
in most grateful terms of the condescending kindness and deep _ 
sympathy of the Queen and H.R.H. the Princess Louise at 
the time of his bereavement and when he was engaged on these © 
works. 

In 1866 he had the courage to open, at the Dudley Gallery, an a 
exhibition of thirty-five of his own oil-paintings, and several 
water-colour pictures. We have used the word ‘‘ courage,” — 
because it always requires boldness to induce an artist to tempt — 


works from his own hand. The trial, however, was most satis- q 
factory in its results: the collection was as dissimilar in subject 
as it was diverse in effect; and the public press, without an — 
exception, so far as we remember, was unanimous in acknow- 
ledging the merits of the exhibition. We thus alluded to 
one remarkable picture, ‘The Charlemagne Oak, Forest of 
Fontainebleau,’ mentioned in the preceding page: ‘‘An © 
ancient and now broken bole, painted with such precision 
as to give not only every crevice of the gnarled trunk, but, by 
patient and honest painting, the complete reticulation of the — 
extremities of the branches. The ground is covered with the 
dead leaves of the last autumn, but the day is sunny and bright, 
and we see far into the misty distance down the slopes of Mount 
Ussy, on which we are here placed.’’ The picture is of very © 
large dimensions, almost filling one end of the room in which ~ 
it hung: it had for a vzs-d-vzs another of like size, called ‘A — 
Glade in Sherwood Forest.’ The painter had also another exhi- 
bition at 16, Carlton House Terrace. : 

Though Mr. MacCallum is, essentially, a tree painter, and 
revels in the glories of the wood and the forest, he has produced — 
works, as already shown, that prove his labours have not been 
limited to such objects: his sylvan life has been alternated with 
glacial mountain scenery, with the architecture of Venice and — 
other places, and with the arid deserts of the East. In some 
of these latter works we see the influence of a poetic feeling, 
which is generally absent in his other pictures: here he is real 
and naturalistic, material and scientific. ‘*‘ Nobody,’’ as one of 5 
his critics has said, ‘‘ever drew the strength of a beech tree © 
or the lightness of a birch with more understanding of the 
nature of the tree; and the giants of the — were never a : 
brated by a hand more faithful and laborious.’ 

The three engravings we have had made from his pictures & 
require no explanation : they speak for themselves. 4 

JAMES DAFFORNE. 


a. * 


to have been born in 849, at the royal manor of 
Vanathing, now known as the pleasant and pic- 


say, one of the members of the county, of 
Crimean fame. 
festival, the occasion being the inauguration, by H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, of a statue of his famous ancestor Alfred the Great, 
which Colonel Loyd-Lindsay had presented to the inhabitants. 
The statue is the work of H.S.H. Count Gleichen, who is related 
to the Queen, and has his studio in St. James’s Palace, whence he 
has sent forth every year to the annual exhibition at the Royal 
Academy examples of Art which have gained for him a good name 
among us as a sculptor. In his statue of Alfred the Great the 
count had nothing whatever to take as a model for the portrait, 
save traditional descriptions of the king’s personal appearance, 
and, for costume, the assumed dresses which have come down to 
us from the earliest sources, as the Bayeux tapestry, &c. A figure 


STATUE OF KING ALFRED. Be 
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jf HE illustrious and good King Alfred is supposed | in the famous Alfred jewel has afforded some help in Shes 


| proached by a flight of three granite steps, stands the co 
turesque village of Wantage, in Berkshire, near | 
to which is the mansion of Colonel Loyd-Lind- | 2 
| ment in the other, typifying the monarch in his twofold 
Recently Wantage held high | 


design. On a huge, massive boulder, about eight feet high, Say 


statue of the king, nine feet in height, sculptured in Sici 
marble. He holds a battle-axe in one hand and a roll of 


racter of warrior and lawgiver ; he wears on his head ac 
fitting helmet, encircled by the plain band that was th 
emblem of royalty, and by his side hangs a sword. 
tume consists of a tunic ornamented with crosses 
work, emblematic of the Saxon king’s Christianity, 
mantle hangs over the left arm. The features of t 
fine, the beard and moustache are full, and masses of lon 
fall from underneath the helmet and cluster over the sho 
On the feet are buskins, fastened by strips of hide. The 
is altogether an impressive example of sculptured work, of w 
the people of Wantage and its vicinity ought to feel proud, and 
for which they owe hearty thanks to the generous donor, Color 

Loyd-Lindsay. 
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CHAPTER: X: type of what he really was—a slayer of bears. Above the 
b> \ entrance, over the merry group of children, were two ‘‘skulls’’— 
EAVING the Nordfjord and pass- | bears’ skulls: the triumph, joy, and pride of the slayer. Short 
ing through much that is grand, | of provisions, we soon went on a voyage of discovery, and in- 
we start from Faleidet, and when | vestigated the interior; but what a blank it proved! ‘The fast 
we arrive at Haugen have a | station folk knew nothing, or pretended to know nothing. ‘A 
glorious view of the Horningdals 
Vand, and our hopes are buoy- 
ant, for it is a ‘‘fast’’ station ; 
our appetites are good, and 
what natural beauty around us! 
To be happy, however, requires 
a combination that is seldom re- 
alised. In this case one thing 
was wanting, and to travellers 
such as ourselves it was a most 
important item: it was food. 
The station was fair to view. 
On the stone steps young children were playing; and the 
numerous family were nursing each other—rollicking, chubby- 
faced, and unwashed : for Norwegian children they were merry. 
yy 
| 
\ 
i Haugen, near Hellesylt. 
\ 
cradle ’’ of good carved wood, a bed in the corner of the room, 
and a fireplace, seemed to be all in this homestead. The only 
ee fladbrod we could procure was of that unwelcome class prepared 
for travelling, which means that it is flabby and tough enough to 
Mi! be rolled up and folded without breaking. When the practical 
reader thinks of the shaking, jolting, convulsive jerking action 
of stol-kjzrs and even carrioles, no wonder this food is left 
rather doughy for its journey. Happy the man who, when he 
meets with this material, can set it up on end. Dry it to the oat- 
cake condition, then it is good indeed—very good. Still, we 
if made the best of it, and came to the conclusion that one of the 
5 charms of travel is the variety of situation; and then after all, 
at with pleasant companions, anything short of bad accidents is 
es The Horningdalskrakken, near Haugen. only the kind of thing which the true traveller must expect, and 


\ In the road in front of the house was standing a gaunt figure, 
with knee-breeches and stockings ; his braces hauling on to the 
"short waist, his long hair and straggling beard, made a good 


7 * Continued from page 323. 


almost seeks. So we look forward to the next good meal we can 
get, but which must be very late in the day. 

Some one suggested the advisability of smoking down our 
appetites. That was declined as injudicious, and we longed for 
Hellesylt. The second stage on, near Haugen, we saw a wonder- 
fully grand peak. Some idea of its towering grandeur may be 
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formed by setting its printed name on end. It is no end of a 
here it is: ‘‘ Horningdalskrakken.’’ What a pity one 
cannot have time to ‘‘do’’ all these peaks, this one especially, 
isolated, commanding a most interesting range, with so 
many fjords at its feet, the Hjgrrendfjord and its shriven peaks 
bristling below. In these days of express trains, fish torpedoes 
going twenty knots an hour, telegrams, and instantaneous photo- 
people will not give sufficient time to do anything with 
Scurry and scuttle are too prominent by far. 


name ; 


graphs, 
steady enjoyment. 


As we approach Hellesylt the mountains become higher, more 
bluff, their formation more tortuous, and we anxiously begin to 
look out for our descent to the station—town, one cannot call it, 
in fact, hardly a village. Arrived at the top of the pass, with 
the river dashing, splashing, the zigzag of the road is like patent 
cucumber scissors—twenty zigzags or more. At one’s feet lie 
the Storfjord and the Geiranger district and Sgndmur. Of 
course there is the usual church, most prominently posted, with 
a good station, to welcome those who escape from Haugen’s 


a 


The Geiranger Fjord ; Seven Sisters Fail. 


natural grandeur to the stomachic comfort of Hellesylt. What | 


a good meal we all thought supper was that night! It was a 
meal—not the pleasure of going in for a meal only, but we had 
felt the want of it, and now were thankful to enjoy thoroughly 
the good cheer before us. There are very few parts of Norway 
which exceed the grandeur of the neighbourhood of this place. 
The Storfjord is immensely grand, but the Geiranger is a climax. 
The steamer from Hellesylt to Aalesund goes down the Stor- 
fjord, affording a great variety of scenery with considerable 


° 


comfort to passengers, as the vessels are well served; and in 
this case, the steamer has a captain known to all who have 
travelled here, and always remembered with the most pleasing 
associations. Captain Dahl has done much for this district, and 
has opened up the Geiranger fjord, which is unparalleled in 
grandeur. ‘Are not his good qualities recognised and noticed 
through Norway by ladies ? Having said so much, we hope to 
visit Geiranger again, under the captain’s kind care. 


We were up early indeed the morning after arrival at Helle- 
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sylt. What a morning! Hardly a breath as the steamer lay at 
the little pier waiting for us. We had arranged with Captain 
Dahl to go up the Geiranger as far as Maraak, sd as to pass 
the glorious fall of the ‘‘ Seven Sisters,’’ and see it in all its 
beauty. We were very fortunate in all the circumstances con- 
nected with this visit—weather fine, scenery grand, cicerone 
full of enthusiasm and information, companions reliable, food, 
after Haugen, one may say, ‘‘ Good, plentiful and good.’’ The 
characteristic feature of this Geiranger, which has only been 
known to travellers during the last few years, is the extremely 


| 


precipitous facade of rocks that inclose it, the paucity of landing 
places, and its beautiful fall, the Seven Sisters. We arrived 
at the foot of them about six o'clock, A.M., and as the sun was 
well to the eastward the effect was fairylike—the prismatic 
rays seemed to pervade the base of the fall. The Seven Sisters 
come over and take their first flight some two thousand feet 
above the fjord, and the streams, seven in number, according to 
the pressure of melted snow above, combine and separate eee 
themselves in spray and spoon-drift, and then collect again Gor 
the dripping face of the rock, and finally the whole base is 


flellesylt. 


“gauzed,”’ so to speak, with the dash of mist, with the pris- 
matic rays called by sailors *“blossoms’’—really portions of rain- 
bows. We wanted to linger over the beauty of this spot—such 
‘delicacy of form, as the streams shot forth some of the rocket- 
jets, losing themselves for a time, and then collecting with 
renewed energy for the final dash into the fjord; but at last even 
Captain Dahl goes ahead, and we steam on for Maraak, at the 
end of the fjord. Opposite to the falls we see a relic of old 
Scandinavian paganism. Jutting from steep rocks, of two thou- 


\) - 


sand or three thousand feet, above a solitary boathouse, is shown 
a prominent rock, called ‘‘the Pulpit,’ and above that the 
gigantic profile of a Viking; above these some farms are 
situated, well away from modern improvements. If any one 
dies there during the winter they-keep the body until the snow is 
sufficiently melted to allow of its being brought down to be taken 
to Hellesylt ; it is their custom also to tether their children, for 
the ‘‘ go-cart’’’ conveyance of the seventeenth century, as shown 
in ‘‘Quarle’s Emblems,”’ would soon be over the edge, urging its 
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wild career to the depths below. The very thought of such a 


position would be enough to frighten some people; but how | 


happy in themselves are these poor folks in their simple belief 


and faith and home-love and trust! How difficult to consider 
this kind of life happiness, when the same family goes on in the 


same position in life for three hundred or four hundred years, in 
the same costume, and the same old silver ornaments! ‘‘How bad 
for trade!’’ some would say. ‘‘ What stagnation! how slow!”’ 


Yet how enviable, when we have tasted the bitters of over-strained | 


brain-work, and the furious competition of millions of people, 
all massed and arrayed for the daily struggle of modern times. 
It is from this latter men retire for a while to take a refresher ; 
it is on account of this extra brain-work that change of air and 
circumstance is really required as matter of necessity; and so 
London, after a season of gaiety and rush, is left in favour of 
outlandish. places, simple fare—and in fact to get away from 
the daily jostle of life, to be ready for the next bout. 

After ‘our return from Maraak, Captain Dahl continued his | 
passage towards Aalesund. The Gieranger features were less | 


marked until we arrived at one immense perpendicular surface 
of rock, evidently but recently exposed to view ; and its appear- 
ance is explained by the fact that some years ago the whole __ 
facing of this mountain came bodily down into the fjord, raising _ 
an immense wave which swept across the expanse of water and ’ 
almost entirely destroyed the village on the opposite side. A 
more recent case occurred in the Nordfjord. The Hornelen 
mountain rises majestically from the fjord, going down from ‘ 
Bryggen. Out of compliment to this monarch and giant a new 
steamer was named after it ; andon the first occasion of passing, 
the captain honoured Hemelen with a salvo salute, which was 
promptly answered by a great mass of rock - being launched © 
from the mountain side, throwing up a wave which nearly an- ie 
nihilated the saluters, and frightened some -of- them so much 
that they will never venture to repeat their Seu degote. It is My 
equally dangerous to disturb or cause any considerable vibration 7 
in the atmosphere under glacial ice or -snow-drift; many lives 
have been lost in this way, and the fact cannot ‘be too- stren- ; 3 
.* 


uously impressed on the minds of all travellers. ae Se ‘S E 


THE DERBY FINE 


EARLY forty years ago Derby set an example to 
the world by the inauguration of an Art and Indus- 
trial Exhibition, which other places were not slow 
to follow, and which led the way to similar loan 
exhibitions, not only in most of the large towns 
of England, but in. many of the more important 
cities of Europe and America.. The Derby exhi- 
bition to which we refer (held in connection with the Mechanics’ 
Institution) was followed by Leeds and other towns in the pro- 
vinces, and became the germ of, and the incentive to, the “‘ World’s 
Show”’ of 1851, from which so many other “‘ internationals,” with 
unfathomable and untold good results, have sprung. To Derby, 
therefore, preéminently belongs the honour of having first set the 
example so widely and universally followed, of holding exhibitions, 
the very nature of which teems with usefulness and good to na- 
tions, to peoples, and to towns. With such a prestige to start 
with, and with the additional and pleasant experience resulting 
from the eminent success of the later exhibition held in the Drill 
Hall a few years back, it was natural to expect that, in forming a 
similar ‘‘ show ” this year, Derby would again be successful, not 
only in wideness and liberality of range in objects and in excel- 
lence of arrangements, but in the extent, the beauty, the value, 
and the interest, of ‘‘ exhibits” in every class. This expectation 
has been fully realised, and the “Fine Arts Exhibition” lately 
open in that important and central town takes front rank in all 
these particulars, and is all that its promoters or the public can 
hope for or desire. 

The exhibition, which was held in the recently-erected and ad- 
mirably-constructed buildings of the ‘‘ Central School of Art,’ on 


Green Hill, Derby, consisted of a marvellous collection of oil- | 


paintings, water-colour drawings, prints, and etchings; ancient 
and modern sculpture, carving, and bronzes; an extensive assem- 
blage of choice examples of china and earthenware of most known 
makes ; a vast collection of examples of Art-work in precious and 
other metals; specimens of English and foreign textile fabrics, 
including rare old lace ; cases of loan objects from the South Ken- 
sington and the Indian Museums; rare MSS. and books, inclu- 
ding some choice Caxtons from the library of the Duke of Devon- 
shire ; and numberless manufactured objects in various branches of 
industry. The treasures thus gathered together from the homes 
of their owners, and made educationally available to the public, were 
effectively and judiciously arranged in the various galleries, corridors, 
staircases, and apartments of the building, and formed altogether a 
display of Art worth a journey from any part*of the kingdom to see. 


ARTS EXHIBITION. =2 3 |). 


the main features of the exhibition. Some of the more valued — 
treasures of Chatsworth—itself a perfect mine of artistic wealth— 
and of grand old Hardwick, where are garnered many of the 
choicest examples of the old masters, were, through the extreme __ 
liberality of the Duke of Devonshire and his ‘son the Marquis of 
Hartington, permitted to be brought to the walls of this exhibition 3 
to gladden the eyes and educate the minds of thousands of visit- a 
ors who otherwise would never have had the opportunity of seeing — 
them; while Kedleston and Tissington, Chaddesden and Willers- “a 
| ley, Donington, Langley and -Coleorton, Allestree and Osmaston, __ 
‘anda score or two other well-known “Homes of Art,” gave up _ 
their choicest treasures to add to its attractions. The space at 
our disposal will not, however, permit of even a 1 brief enumeration 
of the pictures that adorned the walls. : 
In sculpture and bronzes the exhibition contained a nun 
matchless.Art-treasures—including Baily’s original. work, ‘ Eve at — 
the Fountain,’ lent by Mr. Wareham, ae s Ariadi 
by Mr. Mundy—various carvings; &c.,” é 
dett Coutts, the Marquis of ‘Hartington, a 
model of the hands of the great Duke of Welingtn, 1 
present duke ; and numberless other obj r 
value. _Then, in the miscellaneous cases oP eae 


The paintings and drawings naturally, of course, were’ one of da 
‘ 


value were lent f-% contributors. from ‘variol 
dom. The assemblage of examples of | 
English and foreign porcelain, earthen 
| most of the more: famed seats of ‘manufactu 


the ice-caverns, <talactife grottoes, cher 
| in their way—it is not necessary to speak ; 
| attractions of the exhibition and pleased many 
necessary to say much of the a Industrial: pa 


thanks to the energy of Mr. John Walsh, its general mar 
and its hard-working committee, it effected an amount of good 
that must have been gratifying to all interested in the under= 
taking. 
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SOME 


NEW YORK INTERIORS. 


=| HERE is no methodical scale by which one can 
J} measure grace ; no formula laid down wherewith 
we may graduate praise. Therefore, on entering 
a house where all the fascinations and caprices of 
the decorative arts have combined to please us, 
no doubt we are tempted to praise too much. 
But as he who is happy writes down that each 
day is the best day of the year, so do we, if we regard houses but 
as an expression of national prosperity, find in each one a proud 
pleasure ; or, viewing them as advancements in culture, again find 
words insufficient to describe the opulence of idea with which they 
are filled. The world seems flooded with architecture, archzo- 
logy, and colour; there is an epidemic of splendour, And these 
are all great subjects. Do we talk about either with an earnest 


young student, we find ourselves in the heart of bewildering po- 
lemics. We must bravely dare to be conservative, or else swim 
with the stream of Ruskin, Eastlake, or Morris. If we presume, 
in a slovenly way, to say that we do not care what style a house 
is so that it is pleasing, we have noble names, such as Michael 
Angelo, Albrecht Diirer, Leonardo da Vinci, thrown at us. It 
requires courage to come out for that French taste which plucks a 
flower from every garden of human invention ; to say that we ad- 
mire those houses where, in walking from salon to salon, even 
from seat to seat, we travel from China to Peru, drawing aside a 
curtain which may have come from Persia, to drop into a fauteuz/ 
the gorgeous silk covering of which was but lately the state robe of a 
Japanese ambassador—certain beautiful rooms in Paris having no- 
toriously been furnished with the silks sold by the disappointed 


nobles of that empire, who were invited by the Emperor of the 
French to be present at the opening of the Great Exposition, and 
then forgotten in the disposition of tickets ! 

There is about many of our houses a wholesale and massive 
expenditure, a fine efflorescence of the architect’s study, expe- 
_ rience, and fancy, the result instinct with majesty, and with that 

spirit of permanence breathing from them which is to architec- 

ture what the major-chord is to music, without which the melo- 
_ dy, the cadenza, the trill, would be meaningless and unsatisfac- 

_ tory: wanting that permanence, the gayest charm of beauty is su- 

-perfluous and useless. How necessary is that firm rock—the basis 

of adamant on which the Arts, daughters of Enthusiasm and Luxu- 
ry, may rear a higher delight ! 
In entering the stately house of Mr. Gurnee, on Fifth Avenue, 
_ the hall (ever the key-note of a handsome house) seems to fulfil 
all the conditions demanded of such a room, which prepares the 
_ senses for further surprises. There are displayed good taste, fine 
finish, rich embellishment, and harmony of colour. It is calm, 
a 142 ; 


Hall of the Residence of Walter S. Gurnee, Esq. 


serene, and precise. There is no vulgar artifice and no garish 


display. 

The fireplace, always a beautiful object, and a necessary con- 
cession to our climate, too often neglected, is of that ornate order 
of French decoration which we associate with the chateaux of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—those chateaux for which 
Dufresny turned gardener, and allowed Nature without to enact 
her fairy fantasies—to do as she pleased under certain amiable re- 
strictions—while Art within was elaborate and finished. 

This fireplace, fitted with tiles, surrounded with dark wood, is 
near the door ; beyond it is a carved Florentine seat, such as 
Lucretia Borgia may have used in her palaces, or over which 
Victoria Colonna may have spread her gorgeous robes. — It is one 
of those pieces of furniture freighted with rich memories of the 
Middle Ages, and a choice spot on which to linger, to study there 
the various beauties of the hall, the ceiling, the tiled floor, and 
the Turkey rug, which serves as a screen to the first turn of the 


dark, polished, noble stairway. 
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This is a delicate manceuvre, turning the stairway at its com- | 
mencement away from the hall-door. It gives opportunity for a | 
screen, prettiest of devices, that shields from draught and hides the | 
stair (never starting from the floor with perfect grace, always a | 


little abrupt but for this turn), sheltering the ascending lady who 
may wish to take off or put on a wrap, breaking the ascent to the 
breathless by offering another landing-place, and adding by its 
curves space and apparent length to the hall. The unmitigated, 
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Library of Walter 


unbroken staircase has no more grace than a ladder ; while this 
varied and geometrical staircase saves room, and proves, as a hun- 
dred other useful artifices prove, that use is beauty. 

But we must not linger in the hall, when such a room as the 
library awaits our not lingering admiration. 

This room, which is in ebony inlaid with ivory, an art imported 
from Asia and very much emphasised in the Florentine and Vene- 
tian cabinets of the Middle Ages, is one of the most elaborate and 
exquisite of all’the rooms of the house. This art of inlaying is a 
now favourite reproduction of a past fashion; it demands infinite 
nicety, skilled and patient labour. The walls, ceiling, low book- | 
cases, library-table, and chairs, are all of this polished black-and- 
white cameo-like contrast. Segments of elephants’ tusks on the 
mantel-piece render tribute to the Asiatic origin of the ornamen- 
tation. A Venetian mirror of the fifteenth century, medieval brass 
fire-dogs and fender, show how much thought has been expended 
upon these congenial fittings; lounges covered with the striped | 
stuffs of Algiers, and portzéres of the richer fabric of Damascus, 
walls hung with deep red—all conspire to make this room warm, 
comfortable, and with that poetic air of seclusion which all libra- 
ries should have—a fit home for the noble company of books— 
those friends of whom Petrarch says: “I have friends who are 


S. Gurnee, Esq. 


exceedingly agreeable to me. They are of all ages and of every 
country. They have distinguished themselves both in the cabinet 
and in the field, and obtained high honours for their knowledge of 
the sciences. It is easy to gain access to them, for they are al- 
ways at my service, and I admit them to my company, or dismiss 
them from it, whenever I please. In return for all these services 
they only ask me to accommodate them with a convenient cham- 
ber in some corner of my habitation.’ Milton says a library 
should.be a place ‘‘ where one can behold the bright countenance 
of Truth in the quiet and still air of delightful studies.” There is 
but one drawback to these advantages in the beautiful room which 
we have attempted to describe. The eye might wander from the 
printed page to note the arabesques written on the wall; the per- 
fection of internal decoration, elaborated for us in Asiatic charac- 
ters of black and white—the alphabet, the Alpha and Omega, one ~ 
may almost say, of woodwork. 

Those modern students of the science of colour who deny that 
there is such a colour as 4/we (and, indeed, the worshippers of Mr. 
Ruskin have nearly come to that conclusion) should look at the 
Blue Room in this handsome house: blue damask hangings, blue 
carpet, blue furniture, the ceiling a “ net of blue depth—a heaven 
deep with worlds ”—render this room cool and refreshing, 
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temperate zone of the house. A very pretty effect of a glass window 
over the fireplace lets in a view of the dining-room. Our senses 
are skeptics, and do not readily believe in those delusions of Art 
which render one room tributary to another, as is this, but at first 
sight believe it to be a picture. The revelation is, however, plea- 
sing; we are charmed to be cheated, as the infinite promise of the 
dining-room is thus foreshadowed to us. We seem to be assist- 
ing at that groaning table, capped with delicacies: every sense is 
gratified ; the servants are shod with silence. The eye feeds on 
good pictures and beautiful flowers, as the palate luxuriates on 
rare dishes and good wines. The coved ceiling raises the real 
height of the room to one apparently greater; the arabesques 
suggest the Moorish glories of the Alhambra, and the mind winds 
itself around them like a drapery, clothing all these fancies with 
memories of Spain, sometimes gay and romantic, sometimes as 
sad as the “ Last Sigh of the Moor,” but always poetical and 
graceful. There is nothing arbitrary or limited in the Moorish 
arabesque. 


This dining-room is in oak and green, supported by Corinthian 
pillars ; the decorations varied. In the immense buffet is inserted 
a mirror-window, which opens into the butler’s pantry, allowing 
dishes to be pushed through silently—a refinement of usefulness. 
A choice piece of Florentine carving serves as a supplementary 
sideboard, possibly an adace or crédence. 

It is said that we owe sideboards to the Germans. It is certain 
that we find in the medizeval German houses specimens of this useful 
chattel, showing elaborate elegance of design in inlaid wood, me- 
tals, jasper, mother-of-pearl, ivory, ebony, and carving, all com- 
bined. The Flemish artists, and those of Nuremberg and Ve- 
nice, are particularly celebrated. Ata great feast given by Charles 
V. to the Emperor Charles, of Luxemburg, three dressers or 
sideboards are described. They were loaded down with gold and 
silver plate figures in high-relief, with jewelled cups and dishes. 
We see gold and silver dishes on our modern sideboards, but 
rarely jewelled; that remains for the internal decoration of the 
future—a new caprice! a more advanced and a more expensive 


The Blue Room, Residence of Walter S. Gurnee, Esq. 


luxury. At one time we read that the display of wealth on the 
sideboards of the rich ecclesiasts was so great that it led to ex- 
postulations from the emperors. One item mentioned in an old 
poem curiously suggests a fashion of to-day. It is the tribute of 


: 


half a dozen small bouguets, which the inhabitants of Chaillot 
were bound to tender annually to the Abbey of Saint-Germain des 
Prés, to decorate the dressers of Messire the Abbot ! 

Perhaps this was the origin of the doutonnzere / Plain side- 
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boards called the abace and crédence, were in the Middle Ages 
placed at a little distance from the table, on one of which were 
arranged the dishes and plates for removes, on the other the 
goblets and cups, leaving the grand sideboard (on which were 
displayed the gold and silver dishes) intact. This fashion we see 
constantly repeated in the elaborate New York interiors; but as 
yet we have not heard these names given to the faithful servants 
of the statelier sideboard. 

This room is also hung with rare and costly pictures, mostly 
modern. Specimens of French, Spanish, and Belgian art abound ; 
and one modern frieze, or procession of dancers, by an Ameri- 
can artist residing abroad, is delightfully festal. If this room 
suggests by contrast those days of which Posidonius, a Stoic phi- 
losopher, wrote, a hundred years before the Christian era, when 


| 
| 
| 


the Gauls a slave used to bring to the table 
an earthenware or silver jug filled with wine from which every 
guest quenched his thirst in turn, what greater tribute can be 
paid to its replete magnificence, its boundless suggestion and hos- 
pitality ? 

If “ Art is Nature working to municipal ends,” we must thank 
the conjunction when we see the fine house of Mr. F. W. Stevens, 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street, already a 
street of palaces. It is very noble and artistic externally, and filled 
within with the accumulations of travel. It is a perfect answer to 
the accusations sometimes made against American palaces that 
«they are lavish rather than learned.” Culture here corrects the 
theory of success, if that theory be that wealth should be made a 
vehicle of display rather than a fine, a generous instruction, a col- 


at the feasts of 
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Dining-Room, Residence of Walter S. Gurnee, Esq. 


gloomy effect, red-velvet 


hangings are introduced with splendid 


lection of rare and attractive objects, harmonious rooms, and noble 
outlines. 

The elegance of this house begins with the very vestibule. A 
carved oaken screen, of the time of Queen Anne, shuts off the 
draught of the door from the hall, which is a noble room as- 
cending through the house, unbroken, to the roof, where it is 
lighted through a stained-glass dome. Stairs ascend, and galleries 
hung with fine tapestries extend around the walls; rooms opening 
out of and on these galleries. A light arcade in Caen stone—a 
beautiful feature, robust even in its lightness—defines one side of 
the gallery. 

On the left of the hall, and opening out of it, is the library, a 
mass of deep colour. This room is entirely fitted with ebonised 
cherry, low bookcases, and broad dado, the ceiling in box beams, 
all of this brilliant black. To break up what might possibly be a 


result. In the daytime the room is perfectly lighted with a large 
bow-window on Fifth Avenue, partly filled with stained glass; 4 
large chimney-piece filled with ebonised cherry adds to the beauty 
of the room. It recalls in richness the Sainte-Chapelle ; it is a 


‘< moment out of that grandeur.” From it opens the white-and-gold 
salon, in the style of Louis XV. 


The walls are panelled with 
wood, as is the coved ceiling ; two chandeliers of crystal filled with 
wax-candles illuminate this room. Mirrors in carved frames, rich 
enough to have come from the clever hand of Etienne Delaulne, 
the famous goldsmith of the sixteenth century, throw back the 
light. It is the room for gayety, for endless carnival. No other 
style is so well adapted for a ball. It has aérial lightness, beauty, 


| grace, and freshness. 


Nothing can corrupt white-and-gold, not even that age whose 
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every breath was exhausted in pleasure. In fact, some poet has 
prettily said that “France had wandered so far from Nature and 
all virtue in the reign of Louis XV., that Art, from a chaste remem- 
brance of a better day, or perhaps to veil the artificiality of the pre- 
sent, painted the pure heaven of innocence.”’ 

This second parlour is furnished with some wonderful Dutch 
tapestry of a yellow colour. It is composed of arabesques, flowers, 
fruits, and heads, mingled in the conventional school of the Arras 
tapestry of the sixteenth century. The mind wanders off while 


looking at these hangings to the long story of the decorative Arts. 
From Penelope’s web to the story of Helen, who “embroidered 
upon a fine tissue the sanguinary combats of heroes who were 
destroying each other for her sake’””—a kind of embroidery which a 
hard-hearted beauty would very much enjoy—down the stream of 
Time, until we reach Queen Adelaide, wife to Hugh Capet, who 
gave to the abbey church of St.-Denis a tapestry embroidered in 
gold and ornamented with pearls wrought by her own hand, not 
forgetting the famous Bayeux tapestry “de la Reine Mathilde,’ 
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Dining-Room, Residence of F. W. Stevens, Esq. 


delineating the Norman conquest, we see that through all ages and 
times and countries has this costly industry flourished. 

The dining-room takes us to another kingdom, with its stamped 
Moorish leather, accidentally found by its owner while travelling in 
- Spain. He gathered it together in small pieces, but has had it 
joined with admirable success. The woodwork of the dining- 
toom is of mahogany, with panelling to the height of six feet; 
a mahogany ceiling of open box beams, and a splendid sideboard 
of the same rich wood, complete the harmonious effect, good 
taste, and high finish of this truly baronial dining-room. 


When we consider the Gobelin tapestry of the hall; the black 
and scarlet glow of the library, recalling the Sainte-Chapelle in its 
rich effects; the Dutch tapestry of the parlour, and the Louis 
XV. elegance of the salou; the Moorish leather of the dining- 
room, the carved oak, the choice Chinese and Japanese ware, the 
Saience, the Turkish and Persian rugs, and the glowing stuffs from 
Paris, Algiers, Morocco, and Tunis, which cover the furniture, we 
may well say of this American interior that it is a liberal education 
to those whose privilege it is to see it, and that learning and taste 
have gone hand-in-hand with opulence. 
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ANCIENT IRISH ART. 
THE FICTILIA OF THE CAIRNS AND CRANNOGS.* 
By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, EXSTAS 
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¥ HE pottery found in the crannogs presents many 
| peculiarities of pattern. The vessels are con- 
sidered by Mr. Wakeman, to whom the anti- 
quarian world is indebted in many cases. for 
their discovery, to be the remains of what have 
been used for cooking purposes. They are 
mostly vessels, sometimes of very large size, 
wide at the mouth, contracted in the neck, and gradually, with 
easy flow of line, tapering downwards on the sides. Mostly they 
appear to have had handles at the top, which take a gradual 
curve from the rim down to their junction with the tapering 
body. They are more or less decorated with punctured, incised, 
impressed, or other simple ornaments. 


fig. 14.—From Drumgay Lake. 


The general form of these crannog vessels will be best under- 
stood on reference to the engraving Fig. 14, which is a re- 
stored example from fragments found in a crannog in Drumgay 
Lake, near Enniskillen, and carefully described by Mr. Wake- 
man in the Journal of the Royal Historical and Archeological 
Association of Ireland. The lake wherein this crannog was 


figs. 16 to 20.—fragments from Drumgay Lake. 


other interesting remains, were found a very large number of 
fragments of pottery along with quantities of bones of Bos 
longifrons, Cervus elephas, Sus scrofa, Equus asinus, and 
other animals, including the goat, which gave good testimony 


of water nearly midway between Enniskillen and the village of 
Bellinamallard, in the county of Fermanagh. The examination 
of these lake-dwellings yielded many highly interesting and im- © 
portant results, and brought to light several fragments of pottery, 
and many other objects of antiquity. Some of the patterns of 
fictile ornamentation are shown on Figs. 16 to 20, which are 
drawn of one half their real size. One pattern is a simple 
chevron; another a punctured right-line ornament, very charac- 


discovered—the ‘‘ Lough of Drumgay’’—is a picturesque sheet : 


teristic of this primitive race; another has a series of incisions, 
giving the rim somewhat the effect of a cable moulding; and 
another is reticulated, or has what may be described as a series 
of saZtives all round the rim. ; 


7 
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fig. 15.—From Ballydoolough. 


Some other excellent examples were yielded by the examina- 
tion, by Mr. Wakeman, of a crannog in Ballydoolough,t ina 
lake of about twenty-four acres in extent, a few miles from 
Enniskillen, not far from the old road to Tempo. The ‘lake 
dwelling ’’ where these fragments were found is said to be “‘ one 
of the most instructive yet discovered in Ireland.’’ In it, among 


Fig. 21.—From Lough Eyes. 


to their being portions of cooking vessels. A restoration of one 
of these ‘‘crocks’’ is given in the accompanying engraving, 
Fig. 15, and its pattern is shown on a larger size in Fig. 23. 
‘‘It measures three feet two inches round the mouth, and is 


* Continued from page 295. 


+ Ballydoolough, the place or town of the Dark Lake. ~ 
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tastefully ornamented on the rim and sides. The decoration, 
which was impressed upon the soft clay before the vessel was 
burnt, is extremely like that which appears upon silver bracelets 
preserved in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, and also 
found amongst the Cuerdale hoard”’; its colour is drab, or light 


fig, 22.—From Drumgay Lake. 


yellowish-red, and it is of close texture. The pattern is im- 
pressed or indented, and from its chevron character is undoubtedly 
early. Several varieties of this pattern occurred. Figs. 21, 24, 
25, 28, and 2g, exhibit simply a series of zigzag incisions of 
precisely the same character as is found on Celtic culinary urns. 


Indeed, the decoration of many of these domestic (?) vessels is 
exactly identical with those of some of the finest sepulchral urns 
found in that country. ‘‘It may be said further that in the 
numerous designs found upon the crannog vessels there is not 
one that is suggestive of the work of Christian times in Ireland; 
on the contrary, the greater portion, chevrons and circular 


fig. 23.—From Ballydoolough. 


depressions, are all expressive of pagan ideas of ornamental art. 
The log-house at Ballydoolough is almost precisely of the same 
size and of the same style of construction as the celebrated 
dwelling described by Captain Mudge in the ‘“‘ Archzologia,”’ in 
which was found a stone hatchet ;’’ these crannog vessels must 
not, therefore, be assigned to a later period than pagan times. 


Figs. 24 to 27.— From Ballydoolough and Lough Eyes. 


Some other examples from this crannog are of extreme interest. 
The ‘‘larger fragment bears upon its side,’’ says Mr. Wakeman, 
“two figures somewhat like a St. Andrew’s Cross, but which 
here, I apprehend, need not be regarded as a Christian symbol. 
Such figures have been found in Ireland inscribed on rocks, and 
upon the walls of natural or partly artificial caverns, and even 


within the enclosure of pagan tumuli, as at Dowth, accompanied 
in several instances by ‘scorings’ at present unintelligible.’’ 
Many appear in the cave of Loughnacloyduff (the Loch of the 
dark trench, or mound) and in the ‘‘ Lettered Caves’’ on the 
cliffs of Knockmore. These vessels are ‘‘of a dingy brown 
colour, and their ‘ scorings’ are deeply impressed in what was a 


Figs. 28 to 30.—From Ballydoo-lough and Lough Eyes. 


paste of unusually gritty matter. It may not be out of place to 


state here, once for all, that between the crannog pottery and 
the vases found in cairns and usually styled sepulchral 
there is apparently no difference in the style of manufacture. 
Strange to say, both classes exhibit the action of fire more 


\ 


strongly upon the interior than upon the external sides or base. 
Their colouring upon the whole is generally similar, varying 
from a dull red to a dark brown, nearly black; and in no 
instance, as far as my observation carries, has glazing been 
practised.”’ 
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In another remarkably interesting lake-dwelling in Lough 
Eyes, not far from Lisbellaw, in the same county of Fermanagh, 
a variety of patterns of crocks along with bones of animals, 
including the ‘“‘remains of Los dongifrons, or ancient Celtic 
short-horned ox, and of the red-deer, ass, sheep, goat, and pig,”’ 
were found. These were of the same general form as those 
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already described, and were more or less ornamented with 
indented patterns, sometimes arranged simply in lines, and in 
others in chevron or zigzag designs. It is worthy of special 
note, too, that several flat discs of the same material as the 
crocks were found with them; these were, it may fairly be 
assumed, covers or lids. 


Figs. 31 and 32.—From Lough Eyes. 


A very unusual and clever ‘‘ provision for the escape of steam 
(during the process of boiling or cooking is observable in several 
of these earthen pots. It consists of a small circular hole in the 
neck or upper side of the vessel, just below the point where the 
lid would be supported or caught ;’’ the lid of course resting on 
the narrower part of the neck. Doubtless the contraction of the 
neck would be formed for this special purpose. The perforation 


is shown in the fragments (Figs. 33 and 36) here engraved. 
The next woodcuts show, very carefully, two examples of orna- 
mentation on pottery from this crannog; the one with incisions 
only, the other with both incisions and impressed ornaments, 
the dotted pattern being almost identical with some found in the 
lake habitations of Switzerland. 

The other woodcuts give very clear representations of other 
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Fig. 33 to 35.—from Lough Eyes. 


patterns found at Lough Eyes. One of these (Fig. 21) has both 
the impressed herringbone and rim patterns; Fig. 39 is simply 
notched on its edge; Fig. 37 has a series of incisions or 
‘‘thumbnail"’ indentations ; Fig. 27 has the zigzag pattern ; and 
Fig. 38, a series of lozenge-formed indentations. Fig. 21 is 
one of the most pronounced examples of the ‘‘herringbone”’ 


or zigzag pattern which these lake-dwellings have produced ; 
and others, as the engravings show, are exact counterparts in ap- 
pearance, character, and style, with that which forms so marked 
a characteristic of Celtic sepulchral urns of one kind or other. 
The examples, of which, through the kindness of the Council of 
the Royal Historical and Archzological Association of Ireland, 


Figs. 36 to 39.—fFrom Lough Eyes. 


and of its gifted Honorary Secretary, the Rev. J. Graves, I am 
enabled to give engravings, will, I think, be sufficient to show 
the general style of ornamentation which characterizes these 
early examples of Irish fictile art. These decorations will bear 
comparison with the ornaments upon the early metal work, the 


rude sculptures, and other Art-work of the early inhabitants 
of Ireland, and of other nations and peoples of prehistoric and — 
early historic times. . 

Of other branches of Irish Art, including some other examples © 
pottery, I shall have more to say in future articles in these 
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= CROSSING THE STREAM. 


: ‘HIS engraving, entitled ‘Crossing the Stream,’ is aftera paint- | is in harmony with the painter's motive. The young couple have 
ing in the last Salon, by Anatole Vély. It was named | been strolling in a forest-path, and having reached a spring brook, 


by the artist ‘The First Step,’ but either title is appropriate and | the cavalier is supposed to be whispering reassuring words into 
143 
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the maiden’s ear as she ventures to take the first step upon the 
moss-covered stone. The costumes represent the Middle Age 
period, and are arranged in graceful harmony with the contours of 
the figures. The picture was one of the most attractive works in 
the Sa/oz, and perhaps its most noteworthy feature is the relief 
given to the figures by the foliage of the forest which fills the 


background. Anatole Vély, the painter of this charming picture, 
is a pupil of M. Signol. He is a young artist, and won his first 
medal in the Sadon of 1874 for a picture of ‘Lucia de Lammer- 
moor.’ Vély’s works are all pleasing in subject, and this, combined 
with graceful drawing and rich and harmonious colouring, renders 
them very popular in public exhibitions. 


AMERICAN PAINTERS.—GEORGE LORING BROWN. 


ae 


ACH artist has his ideal, and each seeks fame in its 
pursuit. One distinguished writer has said that 
Raphael sought the triumph of his art in expres- 
sion, Correggio in the effect of light and shade, 
and Titian in colour. In following these several 
motives each endeavoured to solve the great 
problem of Art in his own way, and each may 
be said to have achieved success. Church, one of the most emi- 
nent landscape-painters of modern times, has studied the outward 
aspects of the globe in the interests of Art akin to that which led 
the great German explorer Humboldt in the interests of science : 
he has visited every zone and clime. His ideal may be said to 
combine the phenomenal elements, such as the iridescence of the 
Aurora or the Icebergs, or the wild rush of Niagara. Durand 
seeks the more quiet phases of Nature as his ideal; and Page has 


| studied Titian’s rich colour-motive with unabated zeal during the 


best years of his artist-life. 

GEORGE LORING BROwN, the subject of this sketch, achieved 
fame in the early years of his career as a delineator of the sunny 
scenes of Italy, as a disciple of Claude, and later as a student of 
the grand scenery of his native New England, in the embodiment 
of which he always accepted that eminent old master as his ideal, 
with modifications, perhaps, matured under the inspiration of his 
own genius. Mr. Brown was born in Boston, in 1814, and at a 
very early age began to show that love of Art which has 
so generously ripened during his later years. He met with no 
appreciative interest in the home circle in the pursuit of his che- 
rished ideal; but, at the age of twelve years, his father so far 
yielded to his wishes as to bind him to a wood-engraver. This 


| proved to be a valuable school for him, and, after leaving the en- 


The Lake of Nemt. 


graver’s employ, he made a series of studies of birds, reptiles, and 
animals, for the famous “ Peter Parley ”’ and other Boston publish- 
ers. Whenever an opportunity offered, young Brown pursued his 
colour-studies with the determination of becoming an artist, and 
took his first lessons from the gifted Allston. 

His first work in colour which attracted attention was a copy of 
a landscape, so well executed that it was purchased by Mr. Isaac 


From a Painting by George Loring Brown. : 


P. Davis, an enthusiastic Art-connoisseur of Boston. 
fifty dollars for this work, and was so elated with his success that 
he determined to go to Europe and settle in Italy, which was then 
the goal of his ambition. The sum of money received for the 
landscape-copy was soon spent, but he found a benevolent mer- 
chant whose sympathies were enlisted in his behalf, and who ad- 
vanced him one hundred dollars for the journey. It was all he 


He received 
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asked, and he set out with an enthusiasm that assured success. 
Young Brown at this time was in his nineteenth year, and he left 
the city of his birth without regret, as one of his friends said, ‘to 
escape from the limits of routine, and to cast off the bonds of 
prejudice.” He landed in Antwerp destitute of means, but while 
the ship that had brought him across the broad Atlantic lay in 


port he found a generous friend in its captain, who had discovered 
his destitute condition, and very delicately placed him beyond the 
reach of immediate want. The story of his career during the few 
succeeding months passed in Antwerp does not differ materially 
from that of many other struggling artists, but he embarked in the 
profession with the determination to succeed, and, however dark 


The Temple of Peace. 


the future looked to him, his enthusiasm never failed. While in 
Antwerp he studied the architecture of the grand old cathedral in 
that city with delight. It was the noblest structure that he had 
seen, and it made a deep and lasting impression upon his mind. 
He also dwelt long and lovingly over the works of Ruysdael, but 
his scanty resources compelled him to leave Antwerp, and he 
therefore embarked for London. 

After a few weeks’ residence in the latter city, he met with an 
American friend who lent him money enough to enable him to 
visit Paris, and thither he went with the idea of making copies of 
some of the grand old masterpieces in the Louvre. When he was 
fairly settled in Paris in 1833, he became a pupil of the great French 
painter Eugéne Isabey. This proved for him, however, a period 
of sore trial, and he was often in want of the means to buy the 
materials of his art. His merchant-friend in Boston had autho- 
rised him to send his first pictures to him, and accordingly, as fast 
as they were finished, he sent them to his address. At that time 
there were no steamers making ocean-passages, and it was seve- 
ral months before he received any replies from his friend, but, when 
they did come, he found, to his joy, that the pictures had proved 
satisfactory, and the remittances were adequate to place him be- 
yond immediate want. While in the studio of Isabey, young Brown 


_ spent several months in making a copy of Claude’s great work, ‘ The 


Meeting of Mark Antony and Cleopatra ;’ but, when the work was 
finished, he cut it into several pieces in a moment of vexation at 
what he considered his want of success in achieving Claude’s mas- 
terly handling. He saved the pieces, however; thinking, probably, 
that they might be useful for the production of new pictures. On 
his return to Boston he met with good success in selling his pictures, 


and found time during his leisure moments to remount the muti- 
lated copy of Claude. 


This was seen by Washington Allston, 


From a Painting by George Loring Brown. 
fo) fo} fey 


then at the height of his fame, who declared that it was “ the best 
copy of Claude Lorraine he had ever seen.” With the endorse- 
ment of the great Allston Mr. Brown, who was now in his twenty- 
sixth year, found no difficulty in obtaining orders for copies of 
Claude’s masterpieces from his Boston friends. He again sailed 
for Europe, and in the autumn of 1840 found himself at work in 
Rome with sufficient means to carry himself through the win- 
ter. 

Here he worked steadily, and gained in knowledge and experi- 
ence. One of his first finished copies was brought to the atten- 
tion of a gentleman of Baltimore, who was passing the winter in 
Rome, and he was so pleased with the work that he at once gave 
Mr. Brown $1,000 for it. The receipt of this handsome sum of 
money relieved his anxiety, and gave him the assurance of future 
success in his profession. He practised his art assiduously while 
in Italy, and remained there altogether for twenty years, dividing 
his time meanwhile between Rome and Florence. His pencil was 
never idle, and he painted more than sixty important landscapes, 
besides making a large number of copies which found a ready sale 
among the American and English travellers who visited his stu- 
dios in Rome and Florence. While in Italy Mr. Brown acquired 
still greater fame as a copyist of Claude, and even to-day he re- 
tains the cunning touch which first advanced his reputation as a 
delineator of skies and atmospheres, the characteristics of his 
grand ideal. During these years of earnest toil Mr. Brown ac- 
quired great freedom of handling, and a style of colouring that 
was noteworthy for its richness. In 1846 he made a brief visit 
home, bringing with him some fine specimens of his work, one of 
which was a moonlight-scene in Venice after a storm. It was 
poetical in conception, and rose to the dignity of a masterpiece. 
A distinguished critic said in substance that it gave with admirable 
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truth that peculiar density of the sky so remarkable in Italy, on a 
summer night after a storm, when the moon appears to sail far 
out from the infinite depths of the blue concave, and silver the 
edges of massive clouds below. She illumines the Piazetta di San 
Marco and the famous Lion of St. Mark; the Ducal Palace on the 
right, the lagoons and San Giorgio on the left.. In the opening 
on the right, between the Ducal Palace and the edifice, is seen 
the “ Bridge of Sighs.” At a proper distance the illusion of this 
view is absolutely startling, and one who can recognise its local 
fidelity feels a thrill of solemn delight such as once transported 
him when gazing from the Piazzo San Marco upon the heavens 
thus illumined. Critics objected that the pigments were laid on 
too heavily, but none looked upon the picture unmoved, and not a 
few acknowledged that it was the best southern moonlight that 
they had ever seen upon canvas, 

This picture was the result of Mr. Brown’s early study ; it repre- 
sented earnest work and high-toned sentiment; but he did not 
pause in his pursuit of artistic knowledge on the achievement of 
one triumph, for his ambition admitted of no middle ground : his 
aim was the highest. In 1858 he received the grand prize of the 
Art Union of Rome, and in 1860, returning to the United States, 
settled for a time in New York, having brought with him a large 
number of drawings and studies, besides several finished pictures, 
all of which were warmly praised by both artists and critics. The 
question is often asked how Mr. Brown produces the exquisite 
atmospheric effects for which his canvases are so famous; but it is 
a secret that belongs to the artist, and one which he cannot him- 
self solve. We often hear of the method of this or that artist— 
how this one glazes and that one scumbles; but it does not reveal 
the secret of the cunning touch, nor of the sentiment which in- 
spires each stroke of the brush. Hawthorne, in his ‘ Marble 


Faun,” says that Mr. Brown is “ an artist who has studied Nature 
with such tender love that she takes him to her intimacy, enabling 
him to reproduce her in landscapes that seem the reality of a bet- 
ter earth, and yet are but the truth of the very scenes around us, 
observed by the painter’s insight, and interpreted for us by his 
skill. By his magic the moon throws her light far out of the pic- 
ture, and the crimson of the summer night absolutely glimmers on 
the beholder’s face.” 

In 1860, shortly after Mr. Brown’s arrival in New York, one of — 
his large pictures, representing ‘The Bay of New York,’ was bought 
by a number of gentlemen and presented to the Prince of Wales, 
who was then on a visit to this country; and a year later the 
Prince bought the pendant, which is known as ‘ The Crown of 
New England.’ Mr. Brown’s pictures are in all of our principal 
collections and are widely scattered. His principal paintings are __ 
in the possession of Lady Cremorne, of London; Prince Bor- 
ghese, of Rome; ex-Governor Dix, and the estate of the late Mr. 
A. T. Stewart, of New York ; Henry Ward Beecher, of Brooklyn ; 
Governor Fairbanks, of Vermont; the late Alvin Adams, E. S. 
Tobey, ex-Governor Rodman, Samuel C. Hooper, and T. G. Ap- 
pleton, of Boston. We engrave two examples of Mr. Brown’s 
work, a view on ‘The Lake of Nemi,’ a characteristic Italian 
scene, a few miles from Rome, the original of which is owned by 
Mr. George L. Clough, of Boston; and ‘ The Temple of Peace,’ 
near the Coliseum, Rome. The latter, from its greater breadth 
of sky, is remarkable for its delicious sentiment of repose; its 
cloud-painting, and the suggestion of an atmosphere which fairly 
rivals Nature in its brilliant elements. As will be observed in stu- 
dying this engraving, Mr. Brown finishes his pictures with consci- 
entious care, and with a fidelity to truth in detail which will work 
out for him, let us hope, lasting fame. 


N the Art Fournal for January of last year, we 
gave a description of the new St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral in New York, and also an engraving of the 
finished structure, which is one of the most im- 
posing church edifices in this country; and we 
now engrave the high altar and throne which 
are intended for the interior, after the designs of 

the architect, Mr. James Renwick. This work, like the cathedral, 
will be of grand proportions and equally magnificent in style. 
Some parts of the work have been executed in Rome, Italy, and 
others in St.-Brieuc, France. The high altar will be erected at the 
eastern end of the building, opposite the grand entrance, which is 
on Fifth Avenue. The design is very simple in outline, but excep- 
tionally elaborate in detail. It will be elevated above the floor of 
the cathedral so that it can be seen from any part of the interior. 
The platform on which the altar is to rest will be reached by three 
broad marble steps rising from the floor of the sanctuary, and the 
latter is at a considerable elevation above the main body of the 
church. The table, or altar proper, will be of pure white marble 
resting on columns, the shafts of which are of precious marbles, 
with white-marble bases and foliated capitals. 

These columns, which are eight in number, divide the front into 
three large and four small niches. The centre niche will contain 
a sculpture in high-relief of ‘The Last Supper,’ and those on either 
hand will also be filled with a/¢o-rz/zevos of ‘The Passion of Christ.’ 
The four smaller niches between the columns will contain statues 
of the apostles. The altar itself is twelve feet four inches long and 
two feet eight inches in depth. Above and behind the altar, ex- 
tending its entire width, are two marble steps richly inlaid with 
precious stones, and on these the candelabra, of gilt bronze, will 
stand. These steps are intersected in the middle by the taber- 
nacle, which rests upon the altar. The tabernacle, which is three 
feet wide and six feet high, is made of Carrara marble inlaid with 
gems and adorned with exquisite Roman mosaics representing the 
‘Crown of Thorns’ and another sacred emblem. The door of the 
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tabernacle is of brass-bronze, fire-gilt. The columns which sup- 
port the arch are of the richest marbles, while the arch itself is of 
white marble, inlaid with gems cut in facets, and on either side are 
marble figures of angels kneeling. The stylobate, or substructure 
at the rear of the altar, is thirty feet long, and ten feet high from 
the sanctuary-floor. It is divided into five parts. The central 
division, which supports the tower and spire of the reredos, is six 
feet wide; the first divisions on either side of this are seven feet — 
six inches in width, and those at the ends are four feet six inches 
wide. 

Each of the extreme divisions supports a tower and spire. The 
base of the stylobate is of white marble; the panels between the 
base and the cornice are of the same material, inlaid with alabas- ; 
ter and ornamented on each side by a bas-relief—that on the gos- 
pel side representing the Agnus Dei, and that on the epistle side 
the dove. The cornice, which is of Carrara marble, is ornamented — 
with a grapevine and its fruit, carved in high-relief. There are — 
two bases to the retable proper, the lower of green and the upper 
of red marble, polished and moulded. The reredos, which is the — 
chef-d euvre of the design, is divided into five sections, having a 
central tower and spire, and two flanking towers and spires. Be- 
tween these are six niches, three on each side of the central tower, 
which is directly over the tabernacle. The first story of the cen-— 
tral tower is six feet square and sixteen feet high. It has two 
clustered columns of red-and-green marble with white-marble — 


.) 
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bases and foliated capitals. These columns stand on each side of 
the central niche against a background of white marble decorated - 
with foliage. A marble canopy covers the tabernacle, and has a 
rich tracery and groined ceiling. Under this canopy will stand a 
magnificent crucifix, with the base resting upon the roof of t 

tabernacle. The second division or story of the central t 
directly over the canopy, is square and is five feet six inches 
It is supported by sixteen polished columns of coloured marbl 
with bases and capitals of white marble. The second story 
crowned with arches and gablets, and the spaces between th 
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ital Design for the Altar of the New Roman Catholic Cathedral, New York. . 


ns are filled in with tracery richly decorated with a | angels. The spire of the central tower is fifteen feet six inches 
mn ze. ‘ high from the capitals of the columns on which it rests. It is four- 
x angles of the columns are kneeling figures of | sided and filled in with the richest pierced tracery, with crockets 
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of beautiful foliage and a finial at the top. The finial supports the 
central cross which crowns the whole design. The cross will be a 


The Bishop's Throne, Roman Catholic Cathedral, New York. 


magnificent one of bronze gilt, with a centre consisting of a single 
large crystal cut in facets. The entire height of the central tower 


and spire from the floor of the sanctuary to the base of the cross 
is forty-eight feet. The two corner towers are four feet six inches 
square and eighteen feet six inches high to the base of their spires. 
They have clustered columns of green-and-red marble, with rich 
bases and foliated capitals enclosing niches with groined ceilings. 
The niches will contain pedestals supporting statues: on the gos- 
pel side, St. Peter; and on the epistle side, St. Paul. These two 
statues will be nearly six feet in height. The gablets over the 
niches will be of pierced tracery with crockets and finials of foliage. 
The four corners of the towers, above the niches, are ornamented 
with rich foliage in small squares, and the towers themselves are 
beautifully panelled. The spires of the two corner towers are 
twelve feet six inches high. They are of rich pierced tracery, with 
crockets and finials of foliage, and correspond in elegance of de- 
sign and harmony with the ornamental carved work of the central 
towers. The entire height of these corner towers and spires, from 
the sanctuary-floor, is forty-one feet, and they are thus a little lower 
than the central tower. 

Between the central and side towers are six niches and traceried 
heads and groined ceilings, three of them being on each side of 
the centre. These niches are separated by columns of coloured 
marbles, with white-marble bases and capitals, traceried heads, 
and groined ceilings. The niches will contain six angels bearing 
shields, on which are sculptured in relief the emblems of the Pas- 
sion of our Saviour. These statues are all of white marble, and 
life-size. The niches will be surmounted with gablets of pierced 
tracery, finials, and crockets of foliage. At the point where the 
gablets meet over the columns are kneeling figures of saints and 
martyrs. These kneeling figures crown the columns, and behind 
them run up pinnacles through the cornice. 

The throne, for the cardinal archbishop, is carved of French 
walnut, and the work was executed by M. Paul Guibé, of St.- 
Brieuc. The design, which is by Mr. Renwick, consists of the 
seat, over which there is a square canopy supported on columns 
with carved capitals. The back of the seat is ornamented above 
the cushion with a traceried gablet in which are carved the arms of 
the diocese of New York. The canopy is of rich tracery on all 
sides, terminating in pierced gablets with crockets and finials. 
From the top of the canopy an octagonal lantern rises. This lan- 
tern is also of rich tracery with niches containing statues in the 
eight sides. A handsome spire of pierced tracery and crockets 
rises from the octagon, and is terminated with a finial. The whole 


is richly decorated with gilding and polychrome-work. The throne 


is five feet\square at the base and its height to the top of the 
canopy twenty feet. The octagon or lantern is six feet high, and 
from that point to the top of the finial or spire the height is ten 
feet, which makes the total elevation thirty-six feet. M. Paul 
Guibé, of St.-Brieuc, is also the sculptor of the statuary of the 
reredos and rich traceried work of the niches and spires. The 
art-work for the altar proper, or table on which the reredos stands, 
was done by the sculptor Carimini, of Rome. 

The workmen are now putting the finishing touches to the in- 
terior of the structure, and the altar and throne will be set up early 
in the coming year. The floor of the cathedral is laid with tiles, 
and the woodwork of the pews is of butternut, oiled. The side- 
walls are to be coloured in imitation of various marbles, and the 
interstices of the richly-groined arches of the roof have been 
painted to resemble Caen-stone. The grand clustered columns 
which spring from the floor and support the roof are of white © 
marble, and richly sculptured at their bases and capitals. 


PROFESSOR VERLAT’S EASTERN 
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HE new Professor of Painting at the Antwerp Academy, M. 

C. Verlat, has exhibited in that city a series of twenty-one pic- 
tures painted by him while in Jerusalem. These works bear splen- 
did witness to the genius of the modern Belgian school. Of the 
many artists who have chosen Eastern subjects for their canvases 
it would be difficult to recall the name of one who so thoroughly 
realises the characteristics of the Holy Land as this accomplished 
painter. In his ‘Vue pris 4 Mar-Saba,’ the atmospheric effect of 
blazing light which appears to beat upon the scorching boulders of 
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golden sand in the Desert of Judea, to sparkle on the azure of the 
Dead Sea, and to tremble on the distant, blue-shadowed mountains, _ 


is rendered with a fidelity to the scene and a dexterity of handling 


which could not be surpassed by Brett or Holman Hunt. Indeed, — 
in his landscapes, M. Verlat is remarkably like the former artist, — 
while in his figures it would be difficult to mention the name of 
any living painter who so thoroughly portrays with such force of 
colour and with such learned realism the gorgeousness and squalor 
of the Eastern races. } 


- 


| 
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Ascalon, and was changed into a fish. 
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Me USE OF ANIMAL. FORMS. IN 


ORNAMENTAL ART. 


BY F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A. 


CHAPTER Vi: 


ISH forms, we often find, are introduced together 
with other marine types, as symbols of maritime 
power; the form ordinarily introduced is that 
known as the dolphin, one so far conven- 
tionalised as to bear but little resemblance to 
the real animal so called. An old writer tells us 
that the ‘‘ Dolphin is reckoned the King of 

Fishes, as the Lion is of Beasts, and many fabulous stories are 

told of Him by those who, pretending to see further into the 

Nature of Things than is possible for us to do, spread abroad 

their own Inventions among the Credulous for certain Truths. 

These inventors of groundless Stories have told us that the Dol- 

phin is so much admired and beloved by the other Fishes that 

they follow him about as their Leaderand Chief. These Fancies 
have been borrowed from the Ancients, who have left us many 

Ridiculous Notions, which some of the Moderns think them- 

selves obliged to believe because of their Antiquity. The poet 

Licophron says Ulysses bore a Dolphin on his Shield because 

his son Telemachus, being yet very young, fell into the Sea, 

where he was taken up by Dolphins and laid upon the Shore.’’ 


oh. ‘ ‘ 
oa 


In classic Art examples of the dolphin are very abundant. Many 
such may be seen in the British Museum. It is also a favourite 
device in medizeval and modern heraldry ; when introduced it 


_is almost always ‘‘ embowed,”’ z.e, bent into a curve like a bow, 
It was in the Middle | 


as though springing from the water. 
Ages the especial device of the Dauphins, the eldest sons of the 
kings of France, who bore as their arms those of France, 
marshalled with this charge, a blue dolphin on a golden shield. 
An old herald affirms that ‘‘ Fishes are the emblems of Silence, 
because having no lungs they cannot form any sort of voice. 
They also represent Watchfulness, because they sleep very little, 
or not at all; for if they ever happen to slumber it is so lightly 
that the least noise or any sudden light doth awaken them. 
Some have made them the hieroglyphic of health; and as they 
keep to their element they may represent those who never for- 
sake their country, their prince, or their honour.’’ 

Dercetis, a Syrian maiden, threw herself into a lake near 
She was, therefore, 
worshipped by the Syrians as a goddess. The upper part of 
her statue represented a beautiful woman, while the lower part 
terminated in the tail of a fish. She was probably identical 
with Dagon, one of the great deities of the Philistines. The 
common device of the heralds, the mermaid, is, we need scarcely 


stop to point out, very similar in character. Another of these 
ancient myths is that of the Pristrix, the sea monster sent to 
devour Andromeda. In ancient Art it is always represented 
with draconic head, the neck and breast of a beast, having 
fins in place of the fore-legs, and the body and tail of a fish. 
This form was generally selected by the early Christians in their 
representations ot the creature that swallowed Jonah. 

The hippocampus is another form frequently met with in 
ancient Art. It is a fabulous monster, having the head and 
forequarters of a horse, the body and tail of a dolphin. The 


horses that draw the car of Neptune over the waves are almost 
invariably of this form. 

Several kinds of fish were considered sacred by the Egyptians, 
and little figures of them are often found during the progress of 
excavations. The Egyptian collection in the British Museum 
contains a large number of these. 

Fishes and other marine forms are often introduced as acces- 
sories; thus in the Assyrian slabs the form of the waves is so 
conventional, that any one unaccustomed to the study of these 
ancient remains would hardly conclude that a representation of 
water was at all intended, were it not that the numerous fish 


| represented leave no possibility of doubt as to the intention. 
| In the same way, in the bronze room of the British Museum 


devoted to Greek and Roman antiquities is a figure of Orion 


crossing the sea; seven fishes are introduced to further indicate 
the scene where the circumstance represented occurs. In 
another instance the head of a marine deity is represented on a 
circular disk; round the cheeks are two dolphins, their tails 
interlacing beneath the chin, and around the head are other 
dolphins, crabs, shrimps, and various sea shells. 

Several very interesting mosaics from Carthage, a state essen- 
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tially maritime, are preserved in our national collection. Many 
of these are almost entirely composed of designs introducing 
various forms of fish and other marine creatures; the long- 
snouted wrass, swordfish, perch, lobster, mullet, tunny, eel, and 
prawn, are readily recognised, and great use is also made of 
the more conventional form of the dolphin. 

Fish forms are frequently found in blazonry, ordinarily either 


as an allusion to the name of the person bearing them, or as an | 
indication of some connection between the bearer and the sea. | 
Some of these allusions are tolerably clear, as in the case of the | 


barbels borne by the family of De Barre; but others are very | 
| unworthy of it, he hurled a spear into its side. His counsels 


whimsical and far-fetched; the family of Atsea, for example, 


bears three shrimps on the arms, being creatures that are-found | 


at sea. The luce, or pike, the roach, herring, and barbel, are 
the forms most commonly seen. The family of Shelley bears 


of many of our readers. The original is preserved in the 
Vatican, but it must be so familiar to almost every one, from the 
casts or illustrations of it that abound, that we need not stay 
to dwell upon its nature. The myth has been several times 
treated in classic Art. Virgil, Sophocles, and other ancient 
writers give the story. Laocoon, we are told, was a Trojan, and 
priest of Apollo. He tried to dissuade his countrymen from 
drawing within the city the famous wooden horse that was at 
once an object of veneration to them and the source of their woe. 
To show the danger to which they were so treacherously exposed, 
and to dissuade the people from paying honour to an object so 


passed unheeded, and while he was preparing to offer a sacrifice 


a 


: 


to Poseidon two serpents were seen swimming to the Trojan 


/ coast. They rushed on Laocoon and his two sons, who re- 


three golden whelk-shells, the opportunity for a punning allusion | 


to the name being too great to be resisted ; while the family of 
Tregarthick has the extraordinary charge of two lobster’s claws, 
boiled, evidently, as they are red on a field of silver. 

Of the various reptile forms the serpent stands pre-eminently 
forward, and we proceed, therefore, briefly to indicate its influ- 
ence in classic Art, amongst the nations of antiquity, as seen 
in the temples that fringe the Nile or that are perishing amidst 
the rank vegetation of the forests of Mexico and Central America ; 
and, lastly, in Christian Art. 

The group known as the Laocoon will at once rise to the mind 


Fig. 64. Fig. 65. 


renewing its skin, was especially attributed to Asculapius. It 
also figures in representations of the Fates and Furies of classic 
mythology. Homer mentions only one, Gorgo, but in the 
writings of Hesiod the names of three are given—Stheno, 
Euryale, and Medusa. The8€ frightful creatures of fancy had 


brazen claws, and their heads had for hair a mass of writhing | 


and hissing serpents. Those who gazed on them were turned to 
stone. Perseus, however, killed Medusa, avoiding the necessity 
of looking at her when attacking her, and the consequent penalty, 
by watching her reflection on his burnished shield. Minerva 
afterwards placed a Medusa in the centre of her breast-plate, or, 
according to other representations, in the middle of her shield. 
The serpent has almost invariably been regarded as the symbol 
of evil power, and, when worshipped, has been regarded with 


| fear rather than love. Almost all mythologies produce some 


| 


mained by the altar, and killed them before the affrighted 
multitude. Why they suffered this fearful death is differently 
affirmed: according to some versions of the legend, it arose 
from his attack on the horse, a creature sacred to Poseidon, 
while others say that it sprang from the displeasure of Apollo 
at his having married contrary to his will. A third version is, 
that Laocoon, as a prominent public character, suffered vica- 
riously as an indication of the displeasure of the god against the 
whole nation. 

The serpent was also regarded as the symbol of eternity; and 
as an emblem of renovation, from its annually shedding and 


Fig. 66. 


great hero who destroys this malignant foe. Python is slain by 
Apollo, Kaliya is slain by Vishnu, Nidgard is banished by 
Wodin to the depths of ocean, and the dragon-slaying exploit — 
of our own St. George (Fig. 59, from a Norman church) is only — 
another manifestation of the same myth. Fig. 60 is an illus- — 
tration of serpent-worship from an Egyptian wall painting. The 
serpent figures very largely in Mexican work. The great temple — 
in the capital city was built entirely of large stones, fashioned 
like interlacing snakes; and amongst the ruins of Yucatan 
Uxinal, is a structure’ having two massive walls of stone 128 
long and 70 feet apart. The sides facing each other are c 
with gigantic serpents which run the whole length of the 1 
Any of our readers who feel sufficient interest in the subject 
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on turning to Squier’s ‘‘Serpent-worship in America,’’ find 
numerous other examples both figured and described. Fig. 66 is 
from a Mexican MS. 

In Christian Art the serpent, or agp, is often represented as in 
Fig. 62, trampled under foot, to denote the triumph of the good 
over the evil principle. Our illustration is from an effigy in the 
Temple Church. 

Though the serpent is thus ordinarily employed, both in 
ancient and modern times, and by Pagan and Christian, as a 
symbol or emblem, undoubtedly many illustrations might be 
brought forward where its introduction arises solely from the ease 
with which its lithe and flexible form may be treated ; hence we 
often see it in modern jewellery as a ring or bracelet—an idea 
we venture to think essentially vulgar and repulsive. Fig. 63 is 
from a printer’s mark of the Middle Ages. 

Other reptile forms are less commonly met with. The tortoise 
figures in two or three instances in the classical remains in the 
British Museum. It is in one case associated with Venus ; but 
Was more especially sacred to Hermes, the corresponding deity 
to the Mercury of the parallel mythology. The beliefs of the 
Greeks and Romans were, we need scarcely say, very similar; 
though the attributes were at times somewhat different, and the 
names bestowed were not identical. 

The lizard figures largely in old work, but is more Picouile 

met with in Christian Art; not indeed from any particular 
meaning ordinarily attached to it, but because, less repulsive 
from its associations than the serpent and dragon, it with equal 


readiness lent itself to ornamental requirements, and is therefore 
largely found in the old MSS. or entwined amidst the foliage of 
the stone-carving of our cathedrals and other Medizval 
buildings. 

The British Museum gives us one example of a frog-headed 
goddess, and the crocodile figures from time to time in ancient 
examples therein preserved. Arsinoe, or Crocodilopolis, the 
leading city in Middle Egypt, was the chief seat of the worship 
of this creature. A large effigy of an alligator occurs on a high 
hill in Ohio, the work of a people of whom nothing is now 
known. The city of Nismes bears a golden crocodile on a field 
of blue as its heraldic device, and the form is occasionally met 
with elsewhere in blazonry. 

Descending to still lower organisms, the sacred beetle of the 
Egyptians (Fig. 61) at once occurs to the mind; examples of it 
are exceedingly common in all collections of Egyptian anti- 
quities. Fig. 64, the bee, is from a coin of Ephesus. The coins 
of the Greek colony of Metapontum frequently bear on one sidea 
grasshopper, the device also, it will be remembered, of Gresham, 
the founder of the Royal Exchange. The bee and the butterfly 
also occur in English heraldry. Many species of insects 
are very beautiful both in form and colouring, and would well 
repay a more attentive regard at the hands of our designers. 
Fig. 65 is but one illustration of many that might be given, con- 
firmatory'as'we believe of our commendation. Even where not 
actually introduced in work, the colour suggestions they afford 
would often be found of service and value. 


OUR STEEL EN@RAVINGS. 


ALMS-GIVING. 


(Zrontispiece.) 


G, Doré, Painter. J. Sappier, Engraver. 


s=| UDGING from the countenances of the group of 

4} mendicants which almost bar the entrance to the 
church, one would assign this scene to a Spanish 
locality ; the lady herself, too, has many of the 
characteristics, both in person and in dress, of 
the upper class of females of that country. Only 
in Spain or in Italy—in the latter preéminently— 
would such a gathering be allowed at the church-door, But how- 
ever unwelcome and importunate these beggars may be in reality, 
they form a very attractive group pictorially : with the alms-giver 
as a central figure, who is in the act of dropping a coin into the 
hat of a black-eyed child carried in the arms of an elder sister, as 
it seems, for the girl is too young to be its mother. Looking at 
the position of the child’s feet, she must be a cripple, so twisted 
are they. Behind this group is an old man, blind probably, but 
evidently an urgent beggar, if not an impostor, notwithstanding 
the rolls of beads he carries in his hands as aids to devotion. .We 
like better the looks of the dog, his faithful companion: his plea, 
as he turns up his eyes to the donor of gifts, is irresistible. The 
opposite side of the composition shows a miscellaneous grouping, 
but neither among them, nor, indeed, among the others, is there 
the least appearance of extreme destitution: even the children are 
round-faced and plump. In the background is seated a handsome 
In front of her is a blind woman—at 
least her eyes are closed—who has three children under her 
charge; and in the foreground is a young girl of interesting fea- 
tures, and with hair flowing gracefully over her neck and shoulders : 
she, it may be assumed, is a wandering musician, as a tambourine 
is in her hand. 


COMICAL DOGS. 


Sir E, LanpsgEr, R.A., Painter. C. G. Lewis, Engraver, 


Every phase, real or assumed, of dog-life Landseer made the 
subject of his pencil; farce, comedy, or tragedy, it has well been 
said, is to be found in some of his groups. 

144 


4 


‘ Comical Dogs’ was exhibited at the British Institution in 1836 ; 
it has never been engraved till now, but there is a recent engra- 
ving, by Mr. T. O. Barlow, A.R.A., of the finished study for this 
picture, called ‘Little Strollers.” Whether the animals were 
sketched from the life, being dressed up for the occasion, or 
whether the composition suggested itself to the artist’s mind when 
humorously disposed, and was afterwards worked out without 
models, there is no record, but we should be inclined to think the 
former ; anyhow, here they are, certainly a comical pair. The 
Scotch terrier, with his cap stuck all awry on his head, and his 
eyes half closed, yet looking canny, seems to be ‘“‘unco’ fou ;’’ at 
his feet lies his master’s mzw/Z for snuff. A more sedate face has 
his companion, and she is able to carry herself steadily though 
seated on her hind legs; but the short pipe in the mouth is sug- 
gestive of a bad habit, especially in a female, which even the snow- 
white cap, high-crowned, and apparently “got up” by the hands 
of some skilful French laundress, almost fails to balance on the 
score of respectability. There is wonderful life in the countenances 
of both dogs, though the expression of each is so different. 


JOHN HENRY FOLEY, R.A. 
Engraved by G. Sropart, from the Bust by THomas Brock. 


THIS bust may be accepted as a tribute of the respect and 
esteem a pupil entertained for his master, Mr. Brock having been 
many years in the studio of Foley. Mr. Brock modelled this bust 
solely for the pleasure of doing it, Foley giving him several sittings 
for it a few months prior to his lamented death, 

We have had many opportunities of recording our opinions of 
the genius of Foley ; it is, therefore, unnecessary for us to touch 
upon the subject again, further than to say that his name must 
always stand among the greatest of British sculptors. . It may, in 
fact, be questioned whether any sculptor of modern times, what- 
ever his nationality, has produced finer and grander equestrian 
statues than did John Henry Foley. Mr. Brock has produced a 
striking and life-like bust of his deceased ‘friend and preceptor. 
We should have preferred it, however, without the cap he wore in 
the studio, which certainly detracts from the dignity and expressive- 
ness of the face. 
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THE ART OF DRESSING AND OF BEING DRESSED.* 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 


——+ 6-—_—_—__ 


UT we have not quite finished with the depart- 
ment of the head-dress. 
these principles, it will not be difficult to de- 
sign a covering that shall be becoming. 
one has been struck by the picturesqueness of 
the prevailing hat and its modifications, which 
is not due to any association with the pictures 

of the most graceful of artists, Gainsborough, but to its effective- 
ness as an adornment; for it sets off the indifferent face and 
makes the pretty one beautiful. Few think that this operation 
is really owing to its bringing the charms of the figure in aid of 
the head and face. By supplying the ideas of size, and at the 
same time of lightness, it gives an importance to the head which 
makes the figure look slight and airy, diminishes the apparent 
thickness of the neck and waist, and sets the face in a broad 
circular frame. It takes the place of the usual background of 
air, sky, &c., and thus throws out the face and makes it bril- 
liant. It also has its useful functions of shelter and warmth. 
It must also be Azz, not Zaz/ on. It is full of beautiful curves 
and sinuosities, and, as we said, offers apparent size without the 
drawback of heaviness. Thus the canvas of a ship covers and 
fills a vast surface, but we know that it is really a light ay 
material. There is also a cap known as the “ Dolly Varden,’”’ a 
conical affair, which in most instances is becoming. The 
reason is, that with dark eyes and hair the white surface of the 
cap adds brilliancy from contrast. Where the face is large, 
this mode makes it appear smaller ; where it is rubicund, paler ; 
and where the hair is dark, adds to the darkness. We often 
say of a little cap perched on the side of a pretty head, which 
again may rest on a delicately turned neck, that it is ‘‘ coquet- 
tish,’’? and might find a difficulty in exactly defining the idea 
conveyed. This might consist in careless caprice, the cap 
being attached carelessly, and being, besides, a miniature sort 
of covering, too small for actual use; and it is affixed at one 
side, which makes the effect irregular. There is also the con- 
trast of youth with a covering that belongs to age. Lastly, it 
is effective in itself, and emphasizes the hair; just as Turner, 
on ‘‘ varnishing day,’’ when he found one of his great sea pieces 
quite dulled by some glowing pictures near it, fixed a red wafer 
on one of his waves, which, with a touch, he formed into a buoy, 
and thus lighted up his picture. 

Turning to the question of the existing man’s hat, almost the 
same principles will apply. The type of the perfect hat will be 
supplied by carrying out the purposes for which a hat is worn. 
As the head is covered already by the hair, what is sought is 
more something in the nature of a screen against wind and sun. 
The already existing covering of the hair is the reason of the 
hollow space, without which it would become a skull-cap, as, if 
both touched, it would become a covering on a cover. As the 
surface of the head is more or less of an oval convexity, so 
should be the surface of the hat; and it will be found that the 
only way to make the condition of space and the surface of the 
head coincide, will be to give the hat a sort of sugarloaf form. 
The same coincidence of what is useful and becoming will be 
found in the brim, a prolongation of the hat itself. A brimless hat 
is in favour with ‘“‘ Pierrots’’ and grotesques, as lending a more 
zdiotic expression, owing to the surface of the face being carried 
on without a break. The brim acts as shade from the sun and 
as protection from the wind; and the graceful sinuosities into 
which a broad felt brim, such as Mr. Carlyle wears, the depres- 
sion in front and the conical swelling, are produced altogether 
by the oval section of the head on which it rests. But hatters 
laboriously set themselves—with pasteboard and glue—to coun- 
teract nature, fitting the head with a cardboard funnel, to which 


* Continued from page 346. 


Having ‘laid down | 
| which is so arbitrary in its principles that it would justly make 
Every | 


a disc of the same material is glued at right angles. Nothing 
more monstrous can be conceived than the existing ‘‘ pot hat,” 


a savage laugh. Nor would it be difficult to work out the true 
shape of hat on principles of logic and practical use, and we 
should probably arrive at something like the hat of the French 
Revolution, with its cone, broad brim, and buckle in front. It is 
not too peaked or too tall; it is substantial, fixed firmly on the 
head, and by its tapering suggests height. The British military 
cocked hat is simply a distortion to which the eye has grown 
accustomed, and was produced by the folding and flattening 
of the brims against the crown, to the final extinction of the 
latter. The old ¢vzcorne leant a certain piquancy to the face, 
from the fact that it repeated the emphasis of the nose, and 
added another projection. Hence that terrier-like air of prying 
sagacity to be noted in faces thus arrayed. A cap is but a 
mean kind of head-dress, and there i is a certain air of grotesque- 
ness in the ‘‘traveller’s cap,’’ no matter how dignified its 
wearer may be. This is really owing to the fact that the head 
seems practically uncovered, as a cap does not execute the 
functions of protection from sun, rain, and wet which a hat 
does, and for which height and a due breadth are required. 
The German military cap, with its thick projecting disc of 
shining leather, something like the old pattern of schoolboy 
cap, really seems becoming, for the reason that it is made so 
as to supply the useful functions just named. It imparts a 
serviceable and military air. Not so with the French fefz, 
which has a trifling and flimsy look, and does not ennoble the 
wearer. 


THE FIGURE. 


Having thus disposed of the Head, the Hair, and the Head- 
dress, we shall now consider the important principle involved in 
the dressing of the figure. And here it may be stated generally, 
that the principles of such eminent purveyors as Madame Elise 
and Messrs:- Worth and Poole are hostile to those of the artist 
or the philosopher. In the Aisthetic Republic their dogmas 
would be flouted and they themselves would starye. 

The lady of 1877, ex grande tenue for ball or féte, it may be 
repeated, is thus presented with a view to the display, not so 
much of beauty or elegance as of wealth and dress. It is thus 
that the claims to high social consideration and to the possession 
of riches are most easily vindicated. But though the end is 
gained for the present, the future is discounted, and the condi- 
tions of the struggle become every day more difficult. It is 
exactly as in the case of scenic show, which, with its all-dazzling 
glitter of lime light and stage tinsel, &c., has now reached its 
term. The dZasé public are no longer dazzled, and it is begin- 
ning to be found that the pure, unadorned drama offers metal 
more attractive. Rey, 

Nothing can be less satisfactory or dss artistic than the 
system that now reigns of loading the figure with clothes. 
aim being to use the figure to display the clothes, and not 
clothes to display the figure. It would seem that until lately, 
least, one particular outline was to be the end of female dre 
viz., to make the lower part of the figure spread out grad 
in funnel shape until the ground was reached. From the 
downwards there was to be perpetually a load of clothing, padd 
out as it were into beehive shape. We may say “ perpetuall 
for though there are seasons of reaction, when a certain lim 
ness is in fashion, these are merely temporary, and it ma’ 
assumed such guise will ever be in favour. If some tra 
from the ‘‘cruel islands of the far-off sea’’ were to write a 1 
of travels in Europe, his description of female attire would s 
as strange as those of Europeans who describe the Chines 
the dresses of feathers, the blacking of teeth, and the 


- inartistic, nothing ‘‘ unbecoming a lady, 
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of such ornaments as bits of bone stuck into the lobes of the 
ears. ‘‘ The females of these countries,’’ he would write, ‘“‘ wear 


a huge bell of silk or other material, which they hang from their | 


waists. So inordinately fond are they of this practice that they 


have frames made of iron and steel, into which they get, and | 


which serve the purpose of securing this coveted shape. They 
thus walk, as it were, in a cage, and do not so much dress 
themselves as seem anxious to keep the dress away from their 
figures,”’ 
traveller’s impressions: ‘‘Sometimes these squaws all attach 
to their backs an enormous bundle like a pillow, which is con- 
sidered a very elegant ornament. To the back of their heads 
they fix large lumps of hair, which they buy for the purpose ; 
while under their heels are fixed pieces of wood a couple of 
inches thick, and ending in a point, which makes walking very 
difficult, and sometimes throws them down. This is also con- 
sidered a mark of elegance.”’ 

This is hardly an exaggeration. To compass this end of mag- 
nifying the lower part of the figure, hoops, crinolines, petti- 
coats, ‘‘ paniers,’’ ‘‘ bustles,’’ ‘‘improvers,’’ of whalebone, wire, 
steel, buckram, flannel, linen, calico, every conceivable material, 
were pressed or bent into the service, with the aim of making 
the human figure rise from the ground in the shape of a solid 
bell or cone. One would have conceived of the ‘‘ fairer sex’’ 
(as Mr. Disraeli amended the epithet) that their aim would be 
to sever all relations with the gross and solid earth, to convey 
the idea of airiness and of what is sylphlike; ‘‘ angels are 
painted fair,’’ according to the tender Otway’s handsome com- 
pliment, ‘‘to look like you.’’ But this aiming at forming a 
solid cone is surely of the earth earthy. One reason can be 
given for this extraordinary penchant: a dress made on 
rational principles, namely, for covering the lower part of the 
figure, and exhibiting graceful outline and graceful motion, 
would offer but a small area for the display of cost or splendour ; 
a surface of some two or three feet in circumference, and that 
too broken up in folds, being all that would be available. But 
by constructing a bell-shaped framework, a surface of three or 
four yards in extent was secured, with the advantage of the sur- 
face being kept extended, so as to display the finery. That this 
is the solution there can be little doubt, as in the days of hoops 
it was always the richest materials, pink satins, or brocades 
covered with bouquets and laces, that were in favour, and which 
required large and unbroken surfaces to set them off. 

It will not be difficult to find a principle that will regulate this 
problem of female attire. The whole conception of the human 
figure, it will be found, is connected with the idea of motion; 
the solid portion, or trunk, being raised above the ground and 
balanced, as it were, on the two extremities, on which it is 
supported alternately. The lower limbs are, therefore, as much 
in motion as the arms; all dress, therefore, should be conceived 
on the principle of this airiness and movement, and anything 
that should convey the idea that the lower part of the frame was 
as solid as the trunk would be false. But this is what is done 
on the present system, where a solid pyramidal structure moves 
along, worked by some interior machinery. Nothing more 
ungainly can be conceived than this attempt at motion under a 
cage or framing of buckram, which really conveys the idea of 
a series of awkward kickings. Nothing, indeed, is more grace- 
fully contrived than the process of moving the human frame. 
It would naturally be thought that the act of putting one 
foot before the other would be a series of strides and jerks, but 
the limbs have been so fitted with extending muscles and flexible 


_ surfaces that almost every stage of the motion might be con- 


sidered a complete attitude in itself. A machine that copied 
walking could not be made to exhibit this adaptability, and 
would have the clumsiest air. There is nothing ungraceful or 
” in the act of walking; 
the ungracefulness and clumsiness are in the bulky appur- 
tenances devised to hide it; the popular cage or crinoline 
moving along very much as do those huge pasteboard dishes 
which are served to the Brobdingnag baron in a pantomime, and 
which glide over the stage, an unseen boy carrying them on his 


4 


We might go on and complete the picture of the | 


shoulders. Were this detestable and unbecoming armour away, — 


the dress would fall about the figure in full folds of sufficient 


thickness and abundance for warmth and convenience, or of 
such amount as to convey the idea that the lower limbs are 
there, with a dress or covering over them. That such is the 
true principle there can be no doubt. Occasionally on an old 
bookstall or in a library we come across some of those dainty little 
editions of the poets published about sixty years ago, with 
delicate illustrations by Stothard and others. Here we find the 
most graceful female figures, conceived after a classical model— 
nymphs, pastoral heroines—whose dress from the waist to the 
feet takes the outline nearly of a long oval, or fish shape. The 
draperies fall into elegant curves, and the whole is pleasing to 
the eye as compared with the great triangular outlines of 
our own time. We may set aside all prudish elements, as 
nowadays there is little excess in that direction; and the style of 
dress is warranted by precedent, having been worn by our more 
staid and precise grandames and great grandames, and having 
the sanction of Art, antique and modern. The object of dressing 
is to cover the figure. It is an easy matter to dress an inani- 
mate or motionless object; a table covered with a cloth, for 
instance, can be artistic after a limited way. But the human 
figure is mobile ; there is motion of the limbs while the figure is 
at rest, or of the figure while some of-the limbs are at rest. This 
motion is either in a forward direction, as in the case of walk- 
ing, or upwards or sideways, as when the arms are raised or 
flourished. : 

It will be seen how these different classes of motion influence 
the whole character of the dress, and still more how the ignoring 
of them destroys artistic effect. Thus, when walking forward, 
the tendency of the dress is to trail backwards, and the drape- 
ries of the skirt fall in the same direction; so when the arms 
are moved. When, therefore, a stiffened cage or crinoline is 
worn, and the skirt is made to retain its circular shape, no 
matter how its wearer is moving, it is evident that the effect of 
walking is neutralised; and thus an artificial state of things is 
produced. The same law governs lapelles and ribbons, which 
are thrown backwards or downwards by the movement. Here, 
therefore, we have clear, intelligible principles to begin with, 
viz., that all dress must be constructed with allowance for due 
freedom, and that any arrangement that impedes the outward 
significance of movement is in bad or in false taste. There is 
yet another line of direction which must be taken into account, 
viz., that drooping towards the ground of whatever hang's, such 
as full sleeves, ribbons, the fall of a cloak, a curl, a lappet. 
But these comparatively straight lines, from the motion, are 
virtually changed into sloping curves, and tend to drift back- 
wards with the motion. The figure, indeed, is so shaped shar 
no stratght line will anywhere surt rt, or be in harmony with 
it. Thus those extraordinary garments used in winter, velvet 
jackets trimmed with broad bars of fur, crossing the figure at 
right angles, cannot be tolerated. The robe of a Venetian 
senator appears to meet in front, and to descend from the throat 
to the feet in straight lines; but the motion and the outline of 
the figure throw it back in graceful curls or folds. It will be 
thought that the edge of a gown is parallel to the ground in a 
straight line; but it will be found that this is contrived by the 
dressmakers, who czt zt so as to be straight, otherwise any 
garment hung from the shoulders or waist would take a circular 
contour, owing to the points from which they are suspended not 
being themselves on a level; that is to say, it would be higher 
at one side than the other. 

If we consider this point a little more minutely, we shall find 
that all the various contours of the figure where dress is attached 
or secured, form ovals, and not circles; in fact, these outlines 
may be taken as so many sections of a cone. This may seem 
a little abstruse, but it can be made readily intelligible. Let us 
commence with the head. As we have seen, a hat can be 
placed on it in any plane, either down over the forehead or 
horizontally; but in these positions the outline of the covering 
will only Zowch the outline of what is covered at one point, but 
will not 7/, as it is called; it will be, as it were, putting an 
extinguisher on a billiard ball. But the outline round the 
head, starting from the hair over the forehead, and running 
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backwards over the ears, is the true “‘ line of fit,’’ as the covering 
will then lie close to the head for some inches, and the section 
will make an oval. Descending next to the neck, we shall find 
that no chain or ribbon will rest on it in a plane circle or oval, 
but the portion in front will be lower. It also must therefore 


take the shape of an oval, whose plane will make an angle with | 
that of the head. A shawl thrown over the shoulders will form | 


another oval, whose plane will be almost parallel to the last. 
The line of the waist appears to take the outline of a circle; but 
the figure here approaches a cone, and a scarf tied round it 
would be lower in front. The true lines are found in the 
direction a small shawl would take if placed loosely on. the 
shoulders and crossed in front; and this is the real artistic 
covering for the shoulders. And here the milliner may be com- 
plimented on the style of dress that now obtains, or lately did (for 
these humours fluctuate so) viz., the broad hat, the light tippet, 
and the slight skirt, fitting close, unfreighted by “ stuffing”’ 
of any kind. It is to be suspected that a graceful artist, 
Mr. Storey, whose pictures of such demoiselles stepping out of 
coaches, and under other conditions, have been admired at the 
Academy, is more or less accountable for this spasm of good 
taste than we believed. And this gives us another oval section. 
A mantle or shawl thrown over the figure would have its outline 
furnished by the action of the arms drawn up. 

But there is another view of the matter which shows how this 
pursuit of false adornment leads only to disfigurement. The 
human figure, it need not be said, is beautifully proportioned, 
the height having an almost geometrical relation to its breadth, 
in which it is followed by the proportions of an architectural 
column. In the latter case, when it is too ‘‘ thick”’ in reference 


to its height, even the common eye can detect that ‘“‘some- | 


thing is wrong.’’ It appears to become shorter as it is made 
thicker; perhaps on the following principle: in the case of a 
line (considered to be purely length without breadth) the eye is 
carried upward without break or interruption; where the line 
is made thicker, it cannot go so swiftly or so directly, as the 
space is wider over which the eye has to travel; as a ball pro- 
pelled along a channel goes straight and quick to the end, but 
when dispatched on a broader surface meanders and moves 
from one side to the other. Now it will be seen that this prac- 
tice of making the lower portion of the figure into the likeness 
of a solid mound or cone must have the result of shortening the 
height and robbing the figure of that airiness and all its graceful 
curves. It is amazing how this rage for self-disfigurement could 
have so taken possession of the female mind and of those who 
minister to its taste. As can be seen from famous pieces of 
sculpture, every attitude of the figure is a new shape of grace; 
every change of attitude only develops new postures; and yet, 
instead of taking advantage of these natural beauties, which 
might often compensate for the blemish of a decidedly ugly face, 
there has always been a universal agreement to bury and confine 
them beneath a load of clothes and swathings. 

All these abuses of costume may be traced to original false 
principles in the construction of dress ; and modern garb, which 
is jetted to the figure by an elaborate system of cutting, piecing, 
and joining, attempts to be a sort of second skin rather than a 
dress. We reach the principle at once by seeking what are the 
true points of support for the dress, which we shall find in all 
classical times were the shoulders, which was indeed natural 
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M BAUGNIET, the eminent Belgian painter, has just fin- 
ished his picture of the ‘Young Girls of America 


decorating the Portrait of Washington.’ This large and elabo- 


IN PARIS. 


rate work was originally intended for our Centennial Exhibition ; | 


but the artist, one of the most pains-taking and conscientious of 
the painters of the day, was unable to finish it satisfactorily to 


port the ponderous bulk of clothing, something in the nature 


as well as graceful. In our day the hips are made to 
this function, to which the skirts, by a clumsy and 
arrangement, are fitted. By the former way everything left: 
free for movement and grace, and the waist could be indicat 

by merely confining the hanging folds within a belt. Thus 
natural arrangement of the figure has been, as it were, disto) 
The present generation seems, by common consent, agreed to 
the accepted position of the waist. It was found that, to s 


a shelf was indispensable, and this the hips supported, of cou ; 
made more projecting by a system of pulleys, worked from 
behind. On these convenient props any amount of vesture — é 
might rest. Thus it is that the waist has been arbitrarily _ 
lowered some inches, to the injury of the symmetry and propor- — 
tions of the figure. The whole idea of a ‘‘ waist,” in the tech- 
nical dressmaker’s phrase, is false. In this sense it is taken — 
to mean that ‘‘ the body’’—technical phrase also—is a distinct _ 
‘‘department,”’ beginning at the neck and ending belowata 
horizontal line drawn across the boundary where the reign of | 
folds and plaits begins to branch out; these folds and plaits — 
being rendered necessary by the ample amount of material — 
which is to spread away below. Now, according to the clas- a 
sical ideal, the dress, from the shoulder to the heels, is ‘‘ one 
and indivisible ;’’ the waist is formed by simply comfinimg the __ 
dress, which would otherwise fall away from the figure, she 1 
belt. Here is the solution, and the beginning of grace and 
elegance. ‘ 
Of course it is impossible to apply the principle in a 
strict sense, but it should certainly be kept in mind as the 
basis. If an outline were made of the back of the female, 
there would be found no line of beauty, but it would take the 
shape of a hard mathematical diagram. The back of the head 
would be represented by an oblong; the lines of the neck, — 
shoulders, back, and waist would take the outline of an irreg 
octagon ; while from the waist downwards would spring that of — 
the favourite cone. These lines are favoured by the dress-— 
makers, who, to secure ‘‘a perfect fit,’ map out the fem 
back into the most singularly laid out divisions and li 
those queer seams that spread upwards from the waist, proceed 
down the shoulders, and take the fantastic lines which, : 
habit and the tyranny of the dressmakers, are thought to 
essential. Essential they are, if we accept the principle t 
the ‘‘back’’ of a dress must be of the character of a s 
tight-fitting ‘‘skin.”” The very fact that such laborious in 
nuity in cutting out has to be exerted to make the garment 
this shape, shows that the idea is a false one, as such “‘ piecin 
is unworthy of a handsome material; while the smooth, str 
out condition is unfavourable to the character of any 
which should always be set off by free folds. Thus it : 
one abuse entails another. As was before hinted, a d 
that merely follows the surface of the body amounts to a 
tion of the skin, and cannot, any more than the skin wh 
repeats, be called a ‘‘dress;’’ and such treatment of the 
rial does not conduce either to warmth or to coolness, to com 
or to beauty. There being no folds, the surface is pre: 
its most meagre shape; being stretched, there is no 
light or shade ; and the movements of the various mu 
hindered, and certainly cannot be noticed. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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himself in time to send it. In fact, he has repainted t 
group some five or six times, and even now is loath 
quish his task as finished. The picture, which is i 
for the Paris Exhibition, is now at the rooms of M. Willen 
on the Rue St.-George. It represents a group of 
lovely girls surrounding a portrait of Washington- 
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head which hangs against the wall between two large Ameri- 
can flags, whose silken folds surround the portrait with their 
ample drapery. Mounted on a chair, one golden-tressed damsel, 
her white dress flowing in graceful folds from her elevated post, 
is in the act of placing a laurel-branch above the frame. At 
the other side another young girl looks up with reverent love to- 
ward the face of the Father of his Country, while with one hand 
she is in the act of taking a rose from a mass of flowers placed 
upon a\table beneath the portrait, among which a tall stalk of 
snowy lilies shows conspicuous—a reminiscence of French sympa- 
thy and French aid to the cause of our independence. Kneeling 
on the ground before the table a third damsel—rosy, laughing, and 
; bright-eyed—is busied in weaving a laurel-wreath. At one side 
i a young and handsome lady in black, her arm around her little 
i son, is pointing to the portrait, her glance turned upon the boy’s 
face as if to read the effect of her words. This picture, one of the 
largest and most important that the celebrated artist has recently 
painted, shows in the highest degree all the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of his refined and elevated talent. His young girls are 
really young ladies—innocent, joyous, graceful damsels—and not 
either dressed-up models or disguised cocottes. The composition 
| of the central group is truly admirable, and the colouring is as 
! delicate and yet as glowing as that of a cluster of summer roses 
| in all their varied hues. One little detail shows the painstaking 
care wherewith the artist has worked : the portrait of Washington 
is not a vaguely-generalised head, but is a very accurate likeness 
i of our great citizen, a reproduction in miniature of the Stuart por- 
| trait. A leading Parisian manufacturer of chromos has offered 
| M. Baugniet a large sum for the privilege of reproducing this pic- 
ture, but the artist prefers to have it engraved. 

| M. Baugniet has also recently finished a very charming little 
picture entitled ‘ Uncertainty.’ A fair young girl (childless him- 
| P self, the kindly artist seems to delight in multiplying these daugh- 
ters of his pencil), in a dainty toilette of cream-colour and blue, 
stands holding a letter in her hands, plunged in a profound yet not 
| unpleasing meditation, her pretty head turned towards the specta- 
tor, her hands hanging listless before her. On the polished floor 
at her feet lies the envelope of the letter, cast aside in her haste. 
i A Louis XV. bureau, of the shape and style so affected by artists, 
i stands in the background, and on it are cast her flower-decked hat 
| 


and her parasol. The wall is draped with antique tapestry, whose 
| prevailing tint isa dusky green. Upon the bureau stands a tall, 
slender vase of highly-glazed, pale-blue china, containing a few 
fronds of dried, feathery grasses, the effect of colour and exquisite 
finish of these accessories against the dark background being sim- 
| _ ply marvellous. 
M. Willems has two pictures on view at the same rooms. One 
represents a young lady, in the dress of Louis XIII.’s reign, in the 
act of feeding her poultry. Kneeling on the ground, she proffers a 
handful of grain to a group of saucy chickens, who half disdain 
her offering. Behind her a pair of greedy ducks are hastening to 
claim their share with outstretched necks and open bills. A staid 
duenna beside her looks on in starched disapproval of her young 
mistress’s very undignified occupation. The pink-satin dress of 
the lady is painted as Willems alone of our modern artists knows 
7: how to paint satin. 

His other picture represents a satin-clad damsel likewise, but 
this time her robe is white, glistening with silvery reflections be- 
neath the shadow of a medieval doorway, in which she stands, 
her drapery falling in straight, gleaming folds to her feet, deco- 
rated with lace most exquisitely painted, with here and there a 
glimmer of pearls amid its fretwork. A blond young maiden is 
she, holding caressingly against her cheek the fluffy head of a lit- 
tle silken-coated dog, white as her own lustrous draperies. A 
mass of bright-hued flowers lies strewn on the steps before her 

- feet. Very beautifully are the details of the dark oak carvings of 
the antique doorway executed, and there are a forcible simplicity 
and an unstudied grace about the whole composition. But the pic- 

ture has a very odd defect. The straight, tall figure of the young 


girl, her attitude as she stands within the doorway, holding her 
pet in her arms, the dusky arch of the doorway itself, the flowers 
strewn before her feet—all give the idea of a picture of the ‘ Holy 
- Virgin,’ or of the statue of a female saint in its niche. 
_ The artists are now returning to their studios from their sketch- 
H ing-tours of the summer. 
\) \ 


Most of them are hard at work on 


some important picture, either for the Sa/on of next spring, or 
for the Universal Exhibition. The general leaning is, however, 
towards the former. They say, and rightly, that amid the vast 
mass of foreign Art-contributions any individual work has much 
less chance of creating a favourable impression in the huge halls 
of the Exhibition than on the comparatively restricted limits of the 
Salon, while the publicity afforded will be nearly as great, as every 
Art-lover who comes to see the Exhibition will of course visit the 
Salon likewise. Thus the display next year at the Palais de l’In- 
dustrie promises to be of exceptional beauty and interest, notwith- 
standing the contending claims of the Exhibition. Just now a 
certain amount of secrecy is observed respecting the scarcely-be- 
gun pictures, and in nearly every studio of importance there may 
be seen on the artist’s reception-days a vast frame mysteriously 
veiled, which of course attracts more attention than do the com- 
pleted and exhibited pictures beside it. Such is now the case in 
the studio of Mr. Bridgman, who has recently installed himself in 
new and commodious quarters in a spacious building, exclusively 
devoted to studios, on the Boulevard de Clichy. Several of our 
American artists besides himself have set up their easels beneath 
this hospitable roof. Mr. Bridgman, besides his large canvas of 
‘The Pharisee and the Publican,’ now exhibits a charming group 
of Oriental personages playing at draughts. Seated on a carpet, 
the two players bend absorbed above their game. The one that 
faces the spectator is a young and beautiful woman, her graceful 
head veiled by a floating drapery of pale-green gauze. With 
extended arm she poises the tip of her finger on one of her adver- 
sary’s pieces, which she has just taken. That adversary is a 
moustached young warrior, who seems to contemplate his ap- 
proaching defeat with stolid calm. A damsel, enveloped in black 
draperies from head to foot, her head swathed in the folds of a 
nun-like black veil, her bare feet protruding from the folds of her 
garments, reclines on a raised sofa at one side, and looks on at the 
game, resting her head upon her hand. The architecture, the 
accessories, the blue tracery upon the walls, the fretwork of the 
half-opened lattice, are all characteristically and accurately Ori- 
ental in type and style. Mr. Bridgman’s studio is still further 
adorned by a fine, full-length portrait of his young wife seated on 
a low stool, her head turned sideways in an alert, listening atti- 
tude; this portrait, besides being an admirable likeness, gives an 
impression of vivacity and individuality too often lacking in the 
portraits of the modern school. Mr. Bridgman is already hard at 
work on his picture for the Sa/oz of next year, but its subject still 
remains a secret. It will, however, be a large and important 
work, and will add still further to the reputation of our medal-win- 
ner of last year’s Salon. His picture of last season, the ‘ Funeral 
Procession on the Nile,’ will be sent to the Universal Exposition 
should the United States decide upon contributing. 

Mr. Milne Ramsay has recently finished a large painting, ‘A 
Baptism in the Eighteenth Century,’ which goes to San Francisco, 
having been purchased by a lady of that city. It represents the 
procession of friends and relatives on their way to the church, the 
little one borne in the arms of a very stylish nurse. The god- 
mother in pale-yellow satin and elaborately-powdered coiffure, 
gentlemen in velvet and satin and laces, ladies brave in brocade 
and silk, and two stout old priests who walk a little apart at one 
side, fill the centre of the canvas with a gay and animated group. 
They are coming down a long avenue of trees, through whose 
branches the sunlight flickers in golden patches, while the chateau 
rises stately in the background. An effect of golden-lighted sky 
behind the tree-trunks of the avenue to the right is very beautifully 
rendered. 

An Art-discovery, which, if genuine, is of the highest impor- 
tance, has recently been made, it is said, in the collection of 
M. Arséne Houssaye. It is nothing less than the discovery of 
an original picture by Michael Angelo, the ‘Leda,’ which was 
said to have been destroyed, on account of its indelicacy, by 
order of Anne of Austria when that princess was Regent of 
France. It may be remembered that the ‘Leda’ of Correggio, 
now at Berlin, was destined to a similar fate by the Duke of Or- 
leans (the Regent), who, however, contented himself with cutting 
the head of ‘Leda’ out of the canvas. He afterwards gave the 
remains of the mutilated picture to the artist Coypel, who caused 
the head to be skilfully restored, and the painting was purchased 
by the King of Prussia for 3,000 livres. But a worse fate is said 
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to have attended the ‘Leda’ of Michael Angelo. Brought to 
France in the sixteenth century by Antonio Mini, it was frequently 
engraved, was mentioned in a catalogue of the ‘“ Wonders of Fon- 
tainebleau,”’ published in 1642, and was said’ to have been burned 
some few years later. But one authority declares that the picture 
was in existence at least a hundred years after the date of its sup- 
posed destruction. 

Be that as it may, M. Arséne Houssaye, about eight or ten years 
ago, purchased at a picture-sale at the Hétel Drouot some six or 
eight paintings, among which was the ‘Leda’ now under consi- 
deration. Certain portions of this last struck M. Houssaye as 
being inferior to the rest of the painting, both in colouring and 
design. He examined his new acquisition carefully, and perceived, 
beneath the last layer of paint, lines and touches which indicated 
the existence of another design beneath. He called to his aid a 
skilled restorer: the picture was cleaned, and a few scales of the 
paint were carefully removed. Underneath appeared traces, not 
of a sketch, but of a completed work. By dint of rubbing and 
scraping, the inferior parts of the picture, the head, the breast, 
and the right hand, disappeared, to give place to others, which an 
enthusiastic critic declares to be of ideal beauty. The question 
still remains to be decided as to whether this restored picture be 
or be not the lost work of Michael Angelo—a riddle which will 
probably never receive an authoritative solution. 

Already there are innumerable rumours afloat respecting the 
artistic marvels that are now in preparation, either for the Uni- 
versal Exhibition or the Sa/on of next year. Among these, the 
‘Diana surprised by Actezon,’ of Jules Lefebvre, appears to hold 
a prominent place. This picture, one of the largest and most im- 
portant which the gifted artist has ever undertaken, represents the 
goddess surrounded by her nymphs, and standing erect, her hands 
crossed over her bust in a graceful attitude of alarmed and indignant 
modesty, while her affrighted attendants cluster about her. It is 
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OUR years ago I passed the greater part of a year 
almost within sight of ‘‘Sunium’s marble steep,” 
and had an opportunity of verifying the accounts 
I had read, and already partly experienced, of the 
sky and climate of Greece. I had facilities and 
opportunity enabling me to range over the inte- 
rior of the country, to go from one island of the 

Greek Archipelago to another, and to see the nature of the changes 

that occasionally take place. From July to October, indeed, there 

was hardly a change. The sky was nearly always free from clouds, 
but it was by no means always equally clear. Strong winds co- 
ming down from the Balkan swept through and among the valleys, 
and through the channels between the islands, and now and then 
the natural result was to produce mist. But of actual rain-cloud 
there was none. The weather of that year was not exceptional or 
remarkable, and when towards the middle of November change at 
last took place, and torrents of rain replaced the perpetual drought 
of summer, I learned also what a winter in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago might mean. I had previously been familiar with winter in 
the Adriatic, on the Italian shores, in Spain, and on the north 
coast of Africa, and I was not without experience in the Black Sea 
and the mouths of the Danube. The difference, however, was 
marked. Owing to causes not difficult to trace connected with the 
position of the mountain-chain of the Balkan, and the peculiar 
form of the ragged peninsulas of Attica and the Morea and of 
the long islands running north and south nearly parallel to them, 
owing also partly to the absence of rivers and lakes, and therefore 
of natural and permanent receptacles and channels of water, the 
rain is retained for a time in shallow pools near the coast, which 
are only separated from the sea by low sand-banks, and continue 
to exist and to exhale miasma during a large part of the year. 

But the air remains almost always clear and dry, and the atmo- 

spheric effects vary but little. The changes of temperature and 

moisture of the winds that meet and dispute possession are~ not 
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predicted that this noble picture will win for M.- 
Medal of Honour next year. It was commenced for the 
last spring, but, when nearly completed, the artist disc 


He did not hesitate to efface all that portion of his pictu 
recommence the work of months. Thus it happened tha 
chaste and elevated talent was only represented at the Sa/on b 
single picture of small size, the ‘ Pandora.’ 
Clairin has also commenced a picture of large dimensions ni 
elaborate composition, representing ‘ Moses dividing the Wat 
Goupil has recently had on exhibition a large landscape 
mountain-view in Scotland, by Gustave Doré; a reproduction 
Merle’s ‘La Folle;’ and a very graceful figure of a young girl 
white satin, seated on a bank overgrown with grass and 
flowers, and holding a petal of a flower to her lips, while a 
lies open before her. Evidently, like the Gretchen of Faust, 
is trying some form of floral divination. This very pleasing < 
carefully-executed picture is by Perrault. 
A statue of Jeanne d’Arc has just been discovered at a farm 
near’ Fécamp. It was found standing erect in a niche oan old 
farmhouse of the village of Toussaint. A moveable closet or s 
board had concealed the existence of this niche from time imme- 
morial. The figure is in stone, but is covered with a brs of 
whitewash or plaster, which conceals the details of th [ 

the outline of the features. Traces of an inscription were 
on the pedestal, and a vigorous course of scraping 
the words “Jeanne d’Arcques dite la Pucelle FOrléaae,” It 
impossible at present to fix the date of the execution of this s 
The farmhouse in which it was discovered is of very great : anti 
quity. Two smaller statues were found, one placed on either side 
of the niche. One of these represents the Holy Virgin; the sub- 
ject of the other has not yet been recognised. 
Lucy H. Hooper. 


throughout Western Europe cannot but be felt wi the 
southwesterly winds, that have become charged with large qu 
ties of vapour by blowing for thousands of miles across the t 
tic, come in contact with cold but saturated northwesterly i 
fresh from the Arctic Ocean, or with dry easterly and nor 
winds that have traversed the vast plains of Northern 
Europe. The atmospheric effects do not consist much 
turesque and highly-tinted clouds, but of distinct tints of 
passing from perfect opalescence to the richest reds and 
and characterising the whole of a sky whose trans; 
affected. Sunset is marked as usual by redness when 
declining rays pass through a great thickness of air. I 
the delicate white-marble columns and pediment of the 
and the other buildings of the Acropolis, whose natural — 
slightly yellow through the stains of age and weathering, 
the purest and most brilliant blood-red, and then, as 
appeared and the moon rose behind them, standing out 
marked contrast. So also the tops of the Euboean 
often covered with snow even during summer, would appez 
same exquisite blood-red tint when seen from the hills of Li 
on a clear autumnal evening. 
There is little contrast, and not much variety, in 
Winter is often rainy and often cold, but seldom tl 
is also wet at times, and may be cloudy and even 
cold, but still clear. Summer and autumn are al 
change. 
It is impossible not to recognise in these climatal 
some explanation of the peculiarities of Greek 
Greek Art. The buildings are felt to be adapted to 
of existence. The simple pure outlines of the olde 
ings are modified from the Egyptian and perhaps 
Assyrian types; they are less heavy, more elegant 
rated with sculpture of a higher order, and more e 
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are adapted to be seen in connection with sea and land, with broad 
masses of rock little covered by vegetation of large growth, and 
through an atmosphere which permits every detail to be recog- 
‘nised, The sculpture with which they were ornamented could 
also be seen to perfection. Even the most delicate details, at the 
height at which they were placed on the pediment of the Parthe- 
non, would certainly be seen to advantage, not merely from the 
noble entrance to the Acropolis, but even from the plains lying at 
the foot of the mount so named, capped by one of the noblest 
buildings ever constructed. 

The sculpture of Greece, whether exposed in the temples or in 
the public cemeteries, partook of the same character. It could 
best be seen in the open air, where it retained its exquisite finish 
and the finest marks of the skilful hand of the sculptor from gene- 
ration to generation without injury. The specimens laid bare du- 
ring the recent excavations at the entrance of the present city of 
Athens show this as clearly as those found in the Sacred Way 
leading from Athens to Eleusis. ‘The same simple, noble, and 
touching outlines characterise everywhere this class of sculpture, 
and derive much of their effect from the surrounding circumstances 
of land, sea, and air. Placed elsewhere they lose effect, and that 
soft melancholy and resignation so feelingly expressed become al- 
most painful when the climate is gloomy, the air thick, and the 
sky grey or white. The Art of Greece has always seemed to me 
intensely insular, and yet belonging to islands which have perma- 
nently a dry atmosphere and a pure sky. 

It is unfortunate that we know so little of pictorial Art as it was 
presented to the instructed and intelligent Greek in the best days 
of Grecian history. The art of blending and contrasting colour 
must have been attained, and was probably perfect. Nowhere 
do colours appear so bright, or mix so well, as in the kind of light 
and atmosphere characteristic of Greece. No doubt colour was 
largely employed in all decoration, With us colours do not blend 
well, and, owing partly to climate, partly to social conditions, 
partly to natural taste, we cannot endure pure colour where, be- 
yond all doubt, the Greek delighted to see it. But the state of 
the atmosphere has much to do in this matter; we should like 
colour more if we were able to see it better, and if our eyes were 
educated to its use. 

I wish I were better able to do justice to the subject I have 
undertaken, but my pen fails when I would illustrate the peculiar 
features of the Greek islands and of the peninsulas. There is a 
general idea among Greek travellers that the impression of barren- 
ness and grey naked rock that meets one’s eye everywhere on 
passing along the coast on the deck of a steamer or yacht belongs 


_to the whole country, and that, whatever it may have been once, 


Greece is now almost without vegetation. The olive with its som- 
bre leaves and melancholy trunk, an occasional fig-tree sprawling 
over the walls, and the vines, which are only in leaf for about four 
months of the year, seem to be the only redeeming points. But 
those who know the interior, and who have seen it in all seasons, 
are well aware of the intense and brilliant green of the more com- 
mon varieties of coniferous trees that occupy square miles of coun- 
try without interruption, and never lose their beauty, Like many 
other Eastern countries, but more than many—for the variation of 
the surface of the ground is greater, and the outline is more pic- 
turesque—much of the plant-life is limited to the season of spring, 
-and that which is not so limited is to be found only in sheltered 
valleys, where the droughts of summer and autumn are less felt, and 
the shade received prevents or checks rapid evaporation. The ab- 
sence of summer rain is not peculiar to any one country or district ; 
it is universal in every part of Central and Eastern Europe and 
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in the Asiatic countries yet farther removed from the influence of 
the southwesterly gales which come from the Atlantic laden with 
moisture, but whose moisture is sucked out of them before they 
reach the eastern shores of the Adriatic. The hot winds from the 
desert, when the sirocco blows, also tend to increase the dryness, 
while there are no winds that really bring moisture at this sea- 
son, 

The Greeks certainly loved town-life, and lived chiefly in the 
large cities ; but it is equally certain that they visited distant spots, 
and inhabited the open country to some extent. Throughout At- 
tica remains are found of their works and habitations, and the 
population in ancient times was large enough to require that the 
whole country should be more or less sprinkled over with habi- 
tations. But the style of houses now, and probably then, renders 
it almost impossible that they should leave any clear indications 
behind them. ‘The houses, no doubt, were constructed of stone, 
because there was an infinitude of stone, and little of any other 
building material at hand, But the stone for the poorer class of 
houses was and is mere rubble, consisting of weathered fragments 
of limestone lying on the surface; and whether these fragments of 
stone as they are now found have been distributed by Nature or 
piled by human hands there is rarely any clear indication. It was 
not everywhere that walls and temples and other buildings were 
constructed showing that marvellous capacity for construction 
which excites our curiosity so much in the earlier Cyclopean efforts. 
When large numbers of work-people, probably slaves, were em- 
ployed, as in the neighbourhood of ancient mines, the remains of 
subterranean dwellings, constructed by excavating the solid rock, 
are very numerous and very curious, We see in them how the 
slave population was then lodged; but, in fact, wherever large 
numbers of human beings are brought together for manufacturing 
purposes even now, the same peculiarity is observed, ‘There is a 
shed, twenty or thirty yards long, with a low, lean-to roof supported 
by a mud wall at the back, about eight or nine feet high, and a 
front wall less than six feet high: there are no windows thought 
of. In sucha place a score of men are presumed to find all the 
accommodation necessary. A long, wide divan or seat, ranging 
from one end to the other, and consisting only of a bank of earth, 
is the couch for as many as happen to be present. ‘There is no 
reason to suppose that fashions have changed. People thus lodged 
must evidently live in the open air, and cannot understand the 
nature of house accommodation as it would present itself to an, 
English, French, Belgian, German, or American mechanic. But 
it suits the Spaniard, and is universal in the East, This living in 
the open air, regardless of home comfort, was probably at the bot- 
tom of many of the marked peculiarities of the Greek character, 
In this way they became familiar with Nature, and admired only 
such Art as lends itself to the development of external form, 
Architecture and sculpture are essentially the arts that belong to 
the life of the East, which is an out-of-door life in the strictest 
sense of the word. 

Greek Art, then, may be imagined to have some reference to 
the climate of Greece, and it is reasonable to assume that some of 
the changes from Greek to Roman forms of Art are due to national 
habits derived from different climates. Greece certainly supplied 
South Italy with ideas and types, and these were not at once 
modified. The buildings of Sicily—the temple at Syracuse espe- 
cially, as compared with the temple of Pastum—show a diver- 
gence which is of interest in this respect. They are adaptations 
prepared by Greek artists, and are different from the aftergrowth 
of Rome under altered conditions of life and climate. 

; D. T. ANSTED, F.R.S, 
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7 J NGER’S ETCHINGS—A year ago we drew the attention of the 
reader to the beginning of the publication of the etchings of Un- 


“te and we now have to announce the completion of the work. These 
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chings are seventy-two in number ; they represent the great masters of 
e Dutch, Flemish, and Venetian schools of painting, among the paint- 
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Guido, Vandyck, Teniers, Jan Steen, Ostade, Hals, Wouverman, and many 
others. We know of nothing in the whole range of engraving more tho- 
roughly inspired with high-Art spirit than these etchings. They repro- 
duce in black-and-white the characteristics of the works they copy with a 
success that is simply surprising. In our former notice of the work we 


: ers being Rubens, Rembrandt, Paul Potter, Paul Veronese, Tintoretto, | quoted from Hamerton, who declares that “no engravers who ever lived 
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has so completely identified himself with painters he had to interpret as 
Unger has ;” and this emphatic commendation, now that the work is all 
before us, seems to be deserved to the utmost. Unger has hitherto been 
little known to the American public, and these folios not only make many 
of the great masters better known to us, but extend the reputation of one 
of the leading etchers in the world. Our previous mention was of the 
folios one to five; the second instalment of five folios, completing the 
work, includes two admirable examples of Paul Potter’s cattle-subjects ; 
several of Rembrandt’s powerful portraits, and one of his great religious 
subjects, ‘The Entombment of Christ ;’ three or four of Ostade’s strong 
and effective moral themes ; with examples of Jan Steen, Wouverman, 
Van der Meer, Van Laer, Hals, Metsu, and others. The series is so 
numerous and the execution so uniformly excellent, that it is impossible 
to select special etchings for comment. It can be only said that»the 
characteristic of each master is reproduced with a vigour, insight, and 
fidelity, that are worthy of the highest commendation. As evidence of 
Unger’s range of power, the etchings of Paul Potter’s cattle-pieces and 
Rembrandt’s portraits afford very striking proof—the brilliancy of light 
and grace of touch in one instance being in remarkable contrast with 
the massive shadows, the powerful effects, the deep tones, and strong lines 
of the other. To those whose culture and training enable them to 
appreciate the qualities of pure etching, these plates by Unger must be a 
delight ; to others they afford ample instruction in a branch of Art that 
has been somewhat neglected with us. The etchings have in every 
instance the value of a proof, so careful is each impression. Every etch- 
ing is mounted on a large, heavy sheet of paper. J. W. Bouton, of New 
York, is the American publisher of this superb work. 


ART IN Boston.—A number of attractive exhibitions have been held 
here during the past month, of which the most notable, perhaps, was that 
of paintings of the distinguished French artist Oudinot, who has taken 
yp his residence for the while in Boston. Oudinot was long a favourite 
pupil of Corot, and shows in his works very distinctly the influence of 
that master on his manner. While he is versatile, his most successful 
labours are landscapes. These are usually at once rich in colouring, and 
imaginative in temper, and quiet. Of the pictures by him recently ex- 
hibited, those were most attractive which represented pastoral scenes. 
Several were marine views, however, and one, representing a land-storm, 
proved that the painter is capable of imaginative work of a high order. 
Other pictures that have attracted attention in the galleries were some 
beautiful Italian scenes by the artist Franz ; a fine landscape, represent- 


ing the shore of Massachusetts Bay, near Scituate, by Bricher; some 
portraits by Porter; and some pleasant water-colours by Miss Susan 
Hale. . . . Sir Randall Roberts, who has become known as a novelist, 


dramatist, historical writer, and actor, adds to these an excellent talent 
for water-colour painting, Two water-colour marine views, taken by 
him in the vicinity of Nahant, have won praise at one of the galleries, 
and were very fresh and vigorous in style. . . . A picture of the White 
Mountains, by Kuhn, has been favourably commented upon, the drawing 
and colouring being marked by more than this artist’s usual skill. . 
Enneking is finishing some out-of-door studies at Gloucester.... A 
number of crayons, by Le Vasseur, have attracted attention at one of the 
galleries. . . . Exhibitions of paintings by Duveneck, George nae 
Julian Dupré, Miss Maria Webber, and Champney, have been held. 

A series of lectures on “ Household Art and Life in the Middle Ages,” id 
by Charles Wyllys Elliott, is promised during the season. 


Mr. WILLIAM R. O'Donovan, the young sculptor, is now engaged 
upon two portrait-busts, one of them of the late Thomas Cooper Camp- 
bell, of New York, and the other of a daughter of the artist Le Clear. 
His recently-finished bust of the artist, William Page, whose present 
illness is a cause of wide-spread sorrow, has been successfully cast in 
bronze. It will soon be presented to the National Academy of Design 
in this city, of which Mr. Page was formerly the president. The com- 
mittee of presentation consists of Messrs. Daniel Huntington, Bayard 
Taylor, Samuel Colman, and other gentlemen; and the work which 
they are to present is in every respect worthy of the venerable institu- 
tion that will offer it welcome and shelter. It is executed in a truly 
artistic spirit—the spirit of the healthiest epoch of Greek Art—and is at 
the same time a thoroughly modern piece of sculpture, without even a 
hint of the conventionality of the antique. Page’s character, the cha- 
racter that those who know him best will the most easily recognise, is 
depicted with faithfulness and with feeling. The sculptor has not con- 
tented himself with a slovenly generalisation of obvious traits. He has 
produced a portrait of an individual. His endeavour was intelligent and 
lofty, not easily satisfied, thoughtless of popular approval, utterly abhor- 
rent of tricks, of commonplace, of studio caprice. His product will 
receive the recognition and the admiration of artists as well as of other 
friends of the sitter, not less for its strongly imaginative qualities as an 
artistic creation than for its very striking wraisemblance. 


‘in a quiet style both of colour and expression, and is pronounced to be a 


CorcoRAN ART-GALLERY, WASHINGTON.—A new painting by George 
H. Boughton, ordered by this institution two years ago, has just reached 
its destined place. The subject is the ‘Edict of William the Testy 
against the Use of Tobacco,’ taken from Irving’s ‘ Knickerbocker’s His-_ 
tory of New York.” As we have an engraving of this picture in prepa- 
ration for the A7t Journal, we will defer comment upon it until the 
engraving is ready. The Corcoran Gallery has also received an elec- 
trotype reproduction by Elkington and Co., Birmingham, called ‘The — 
Pompeian Toilette,’ representing a lady demi-nude, half reclining and 
surveying herself in a mirror, as her three handmaidens complete her h 
toilette. Beyond is a colonnade festooned, and flanked with vases of 
flowers and a statue of a dancing faun. The composition is in high- 
relief, and the classic grace of the exquisitely-modelled figures and — 
plants makes it a work of rarest artistic skill. The medallion, silver ~ 
oxidised, is twelve and a half inches wide, with a rim bronzed and gilt, 
five and a half inches. Another addition to the picture-gallery is Van- — 
derlyn’s portrait of President General Zachary Taylor, painted i in 1852 
—about the last portrait from the hand of that veteran. It is painted a 


the only genteel portrait of General Taylor ever painted, 


ART-WORK IN SILVER.—During the last twenty-five years the im: 
provements in form and design in silver-ware have been as marked 
as the processes of manufacture, and at the Centennial Exhibition it 
was generally conceded that the American manufacturers of this ware 
were unexcelled. Among the foremost Art-workers in this materialis 
the “ Meriden Britannia Company,” which has recently opéned a large — 
and sumptuous wareroom in Union Square, New York. Years ago 
when the so-called britannia metal, or composition, was manufactured as — 
a substitute for silverware, this company was organised to use it asa 
specialty ; but, with the improvements perfected by its skilled workmen _ 
in the trade, its methods were gradually changed, and to-day the com- 
position britannia is almost unknown in its shops, and nickel and other 
approved metals form the base of all of its Art-work of oxidised silver 
and engraved glass. In speaking of the Meriden manufactures, the 
highest praise must be awarded to the fine plated wares, designed for 
daily use in a household, and the elegant structure which the company — 
has just erected is in accord with its progress in the arts of design, and 
forms a suitable as well as tasteful place for the exhibition of its works. W 


on 


THE CHICAGO AND Sr. Louis ExHIsITions.—If the success of Art c 
exhibitions depend upon large sales of paintings, then those which closed — 
in Chicago and St. Louis in October must be considered failures. At the 
close of the St. Louis Exhibition an attempt was made to sell a part of 
the paintings by auction. On the first night one hundred and twenty — 
pictures were offered and eighteen sold, according to the St. Louis 
papers, and on the second eighty works were offered and only fourte 
reported sold. Many of the pictures were withdrawn after the first bid, 
and others bid in. The S¢ Louis Globe-Democrat says, in reference to” 
the sale: ‘So slight has been the opportunity of the good folks of this” 
quarter to become acquainted with the better class of works that 
prices fairly staggered them.” At the Chicago Exhibition the 
were still more lamentable. This failure to sell paintings in these 
great and flourishing Western cities, however, cannot be ascribed to 
lack of appreciation of Art on the part of the citizens, as the exhibi 
were very well attended. It was probably due to the stagnat 
trade and commerce, which has paralysed other industries besides 
arts, at the East as well as at the West. 


THE CAXTON COMMEMORATION.—Mr. F. C. Price has recently 
pleted a series of fac-similes illustrative of the introduction of p: 
into England and the labours of William Caxton at Westminster, 
memorial of the Caxton celebration it is of the highest value, owing 
the careful handiwork everywhere apparent in the ten Sac-similes \ hic 
form the principal features of the book. Accompanying the copy of 
celebrated vignette in the Lambeth Library, an attempt is made to pi 
the identity of the “figure in black” with the first English printe1 
we really think that Mr. Price has made out his claim to the 
ticity of the portrait, The well-known woodcut of the C 
punted by Caxton as a frontispiece to the “ Fifteen O’s, and 
ers,” is also included in the work. This design is entitled toga 
sideration as a specimen of early draughtsmanship and composition, 
in these respects it must rank as the most considerable woodcut pr 
in England ante 1500. It should be said, however, that it 
dences of being the work of either a Flemish or Dutch artist. 


ART IN CINCINNATI.—Mr. Reuben E. Springer, a publi 
zen of Cincinnati, who has given that city a grand musi 
immense organ, has set apart the sum of five hundred dollars 
divided into ten prizes, for the best designs in carving for 
the instrument. The competition is open to all American 
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AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
Warerooms, 7 East Eighteenth St. 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


| NILSSON: 
| KELLOGC:;;: For the last six years your Pianos have been 


I shall take every opportunity to recommend 
and praise your instruments. 


my choice for the Concert-room and my 
own house. 


LUCCA: Your Uprights are extraordinary instruments 
! [ and deserve their great success. 
I have used the Pianos of every celebrated 


| PATTI: 


maker, but ezve yours the preference over 
all, 


“STRAUSS: Your Pianos astonish me, / have never yet 
} seen any Pianos which equal yours. 
\WEHLI: Madame Parepa called your Piano the finest 
in the United States. / fully indorse that 
| opinion. They have no 7zval anywhere. 


Prices Reasonable, Terms Easy. 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., corner Sixteenth St., N. Y. 
THOICE ENGRAVINGS. 


| A select and rich econ of rare Engravings and Etchings 
sill be found at the rooms of 


HERMANN WUNDERLICH, 


| 3 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


| The assortment comprises the masterpieces of Rembrandt, 
iirer, Schoengauer, Lucas van Leyden, Raimondi, and others. 
't also contains pata proofs by Morghen, Toschi, Bonghi, 
Jesnoyer, Wille, Sharp, Masson, Nanteuil, Edelinck, &c. 
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) FOR DECORATING CHINA, TILES, Etc. 


LACROIX’S TUBE-COLORS, ORIENTAL POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 


Choice and Rare Pieces just received, 
BRIC-A-BRAC, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 


TURKISH RUGS, 
WEDDING PRESENTS, 
W. P. MOORE, 174 Fifth Avenue. 


_ JAPANESE AND CHINESE 
ART COLLECTIONS. 


In addition to our immense variety of India, Chinese, 
and Japanese Goods, we now have on exhibition, in our JAPAN- 
ESE ART-ROOM, a collection (made by our Mr. Surron, 
assisted by native artists, during the past three years) of the most 
impor tant and choicest specimens of genuine, an- 
tique, Satsuma, Kaga, Imari, Kiyoto, Banco, Owari, Awata, and 
Nankin PORCELAINES and POTTER Y wares, ever be- 
fore shown. Also, Cloisonné Enamels, superb old Gold Lacquers, 
Ivory Carvings, Bronzes, old Historical Silk Hangings, Embroid- 
eries and Paintings from temples in Kiyoto and Nara. 

Collectors will find in this Collection by far many of the most 
extraordinary examples of genuine antique Oriental Art ever found. 

PERSIAN and ‘TURKISH CARPETS, RUGS, and EM- 
BROIDERED TABLE-COVERS, in great assortments, and 
constantly arriving. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., 


827-829-831 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ARIISTS’ MATERIALS. 


LACROIX’S PORCELAIN CoLors CoLors, PLAQUES AND PorT- 
TERY FOR DECORATION. 
CHROMO-PHOTO MATERIALS, 

Price-lists on application. 
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WATSON ck CO., 


CERAMICS, 
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No. 41 UNION SQUARE, 
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A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF FINE CHINA, POTTERY AND GLASS. 
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76 WASHINGTON ST., 
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Sole Depot in New York for 


“BENNETT FAIENCE,” 


By Mr. JOHN BENNETT, 


“The able Director of all the Practical Work in the Faience De- | 
partment,” with the Messrs. Doultons, 


747 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


- POTTERY DECORATION. 


Full and complete Instructions, with Illustrations, are given in the 
book. Designs and [ustr uctions for decor ating Pottery, Any 
one can learn. Price, bound in cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Hints on China & Tile Decoration. 


With 40 of the Principal Designs used by WEDGWOOD. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Flaxman’s Outline Designs, | 
Used in the Greek and other Schools of DECORATIVE ART. 
First Series of 20 Designs now ready. Price, in a Portfolio, 
$1.00. 8. W. TILTON & CO,, Publishers, 
333 Wastincen Street, Boston 
Either of above books sent by mail to any address on receipt of price, 
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Illustrated Catalogues may be had on application, or will be 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
For 1878 


Will have to be a VERY GOOD PAPER to satisfy the thousands of readers who have become familiar with its good qualities in the 
past. But we propose this year to excel the past. 


Le 


We shall continue to print articles from the best writers and thinkers in the country. The departments of Religious News, Litera- 
ture, Biblical Research, Ministerial Register, Sunday-School, Fine-Arts, Science, Missions, School and College, Personalities, Markets, 
Farm and Garden, Financial, Commercial, and Insurance, will, as heretofore, be contributed to by specialists in each branch. These 
departments are famous because they are trustworthy. 


IL 


REY. JOSEPH COOK’S LECTURES, 


In Tremont Temple, Boston, attracted great attention as printed in THE INDEPENDENT last winter, and their publication will be 
continued. They will be faithfully reported in full, and wiil be printed after a careful revision by the author. Mr. Cook has proved to 
be a foeman worthy of the steel of the scientists, whom he has met-and defeated on their own ground. The earnest defender of the 
good old evangelical doctrines, he is entirely familiar with the very latest forms and phases of modern unbelief, which he attacks with a 
keen blade. His lectures are an atmory of Christian defense and attack, and will attract even wider attention this year than last. 


III 


THE YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING, 


Which every minister and layman ought to read, are being délivered this year by one of the most noted of English Congregationalists, 
Rev. R. W. Dale, editor of The Congregationalist, of London. Mr. Dale’s lectures are heard and read with great interest, and are 
each week fully reported in THE INDEPENDENT. He isa scholar and an orator, and his lectures, coming fiom an English divine, 
will doubtless impart new suggestions to our pulpit teachers, especially as Mr. Dale is a man of great force and rhetorical power. 


Iv | 


SERMONS 


By eminent divines of all denominations will continue to be printed regularly through the year. They have been very popular during 
the past twelve/months, and the American Pulpit is now adequately represented only in THE INDEPENDENT. 


ve 
Among the contributors to THE INDEPENDENT may be mentioned: 


President T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D.,. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
President NOAH PORTER, D. D., LL.D., Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST; 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL. D., President J. F. HURST, D. D., 

JOS. P. THOMPSON, D. D., LL. D., JAMES J. JARVES, 
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JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
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WE 
BIOLOGY AND TRANSCENDENTALISM. 


We offer Rey. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes as a premium, entitled “‘ BIOLOGY ’ and ‘““TRANSCENDENTALISM,” 
embodying, in a revised and corrected form, the author’s last winter's remarkable Monday Lectures. They are published in handsome 
book-form, with colored illustrations, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston. We will mail a copy of either volume, post-paid, to every 
subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who remits us $3.00 for a year in advance; or any subscriber may remit $5.50, and we will send 
him THE INDEPENDENT for two years, in advance, and both volumes, post-paid. 


VIL. 
AN ASTONISHING OFFER. 
WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED 


PIG TE.ORIAL... DCA @ hires 1 


Bound in Sheep, 1,854 pages, over 1,000 Illustrations, Issue of 1877. 


We have made a special contract with the great publishing-house of J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, by which we are en- 
abled to offer the most desirable Premium ever given by us or any other newspaper in the country. We will send this Dictionary to 
any person who will send us the names of Three New Subscribers and Nine Dollars ; or who will, on renewing his own subscription, 
in advance, send us Two New Names additional and $9.00; or who will renew his own subscription for three years, in advance, 
and send us $9.00. 

The regular price of the Dictionary alone at all the bookstores is $10.00, while the lowest price of three subscriptions is $9.00. 
Both the Dictionary and the three Subscriptions, under this extraordinary offer, can therefore be had together for only $9.00. The 
Dictionary will be delivered at our office, or in Philadelphia, free, or be sent by express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at the expense 
of the subscriber. 


Subscription Price, $3 per Annum in advance. 

=> Specimen copies sent free. ‘ 
Address 

P. O. Box No. 2787. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
No. 251 Eroadway, New York City. 


| erature calculated to make our homes attractive and happy. E 


*«*Raphael’s Cherubs,” done in the highest style 


Intelligence, Beauty, Variety, and Exelience. — 


c 
a 


DEMOREST’S 4 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


THE LARGEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST MAGAZINE, 


A Combination of the Useful, the Entertaining, 
and the Beautiful. 


The Model Parlor Magazine of America conta 
the essentials of all others, including ORIGINAL POET 
SKETCHES, and STORIES, by the best writers; MUS] 
FLORICULTURE, RELIABLE FASHIONS, FULL-SIZI 
PATTERNS, and every branch of entertaining and useful Li 


number contains FINE STEEL and other BEAUTIFUL 
LUSTRATIONS, worth more than its cost. Single Cop: 5 
25 cents; Yearly, $3, with a splendid premium. 


Each Subscriber at $8 is entitled to a selection of one of the 
Sillowing premiums: P ; 


{—Choice of either of the Superb Oil-Chromos, ‘After the Storm,” “ 
Oaken Bucket,” or “The Captive Child.” Size, 17x 26 inches, mounted 
canvas and stretcher, for framing. _ 5 
2—The two magnificent and artistic Oil-Pictures “Rock or Aces,” an 
“Curisttan Cuarity,” two of the best ever published. Size, 15 x 91 inch 
each, mounted on canvas and stretcher, ready for framing. oe The cost 
transportation (fifty cents) required with the above orders. 
3—A pair of splendid eight-inch Scissors, Postage free. « 
6—A Superior Pearl-handle Knife, with Button-hook, post-free. 
7—Mme. Demorest’s Excelsior System for cutting Ladies’ Dresses nd 
Children’s Dress Chart. Post-free. ! pee- 
S—A beautiful Silver-Plated Napkin-Ring. Postage free. 
9 —A fine Double Silver-Plated Butter-Knife. Post-free. 
{1 {—A Binder, for preserving the Monthly numbers of Demorest’s M 
zine. Handsome cloth, embossed and gilt. Post-free. 
1 3—A Large Box of Fashionable Station containing 3 quires of Note Paper 
(assorted tints), Envelopes to match. Post free. 3 a 
4—Any one of Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, each volume complete; clear 
type, handsome cloth binding. Post-free. 7 
{5—A Triumph Linen Marker and (ard Printer, for marking clothing, will 
type sufficient for several names, ink, etc. Post-free. i 
{Q9—One Dollar’s worth of Mme. Demorest’s Reliable Patterns, post-free 
Selected from Catalogue or Magazine in one order. ~~ 


2OQ—Any one volume of the works of Charles Dickens, each volume com: 
plete, good type, and handsome binding. Mlustrated. a 


%) 


EXTRAORDINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. — 
Our Splendid Double Premi 


FOR 1878. 


“ROCK OF AGES,” and its Companion, 7 
“CHRISTIAN CHAF 


That great public who know how to appreciate the hi; 
will be delighted and surprised to learn that beth of these 
and popular chremos, in all their original beauty and ex: 
mounted on canvas and stretchers, ready for fiaming, ar 
asa Premium to each $3 Yearly Subscriber to 


DEMOREST'S MONTHLY MAGAZI 


Fust what you want most. The Largest and Best Thre 
Magazine, and the Best Parlor Pictures in America, 
equal to Oil Paintings worth $1co each. Pictures 
combine the Marvelous in Beauty! Rich im ti 
ment! Elegance in Style!” And Superb 


in Artistic Merit / 


The size of these pictures (21x15 inches) is just about the 
mrke them suitable for some choice place in the parlor. No 
weicome present could be prcevred fer the amount, even if you bad 
full retail price of $15.00; and certainly there hrve been no more | 
pictures published than **Reck of Ages” and **Christion 
‘They are so full of sentiment, yet so purely artistic, as to alwa’ 
apprebation of every man end weman of taste or feeling. b 

of these 
ANT. 
for 


Demorest’s MoniBLy MacGazine for 1878 will receive 
mounted on canvas and stretchers, ready for framing, orin ELEC. 
of French Walnut, Gilt and Engraved Corners, iit be furmiahed fi 
PAIR, making the whole cost, ircluding subscription to the 

Lut richly worth five times that amount. 


England’s Opinion of American Enter pris 


AN EXTRAORDINARY AND MAGNANIMOUS TRIBUTE TO 
JOURNALISM BY ENGLAND'S REPRESENTATIVE jor 


The London Times, of October 7th, says of P 
MontHLy Macazine: “‘ Got up in America, where it 
mous sales. It is the most remarkable work of the 
ever been published, and combines the attractions of si 
lish magazines,” followed by a detailed description of 
departments. 5 

If the London 7imes can say this of the October 
Magazine, what will they have to say when th 
ber and January numbers, which will surpass 
brilliancy, variety, and artistic excellence? ’ 


AN EXTRAORDINARY MAGAZINE FOR THE 


The January number will be one of the most 
many recent beautiful issues. It will contain, 
array of literary attractions, a very fine 


will be a real gem for framing; with other 
beauty and artistic merit. We have also in 
cided novelties for our future numbers, that will 
zine for 1878 the most beautiful, artistic, entertainin 
Magazine ever published in this or any other 
beautiful and artistic oil-pictures, ‘‘ Rock 
Charity,” which are given as a premium 
scriber, are richly worth more than five 
scription, independent of the value of the 


Address W. JENNINGS 
17 East 44 


Or any of Mme. Demorest’s Agencies 


_A Story in French for Young Readers and Pupils. 


In Encuisu. 1 vol., 4to. 
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ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED 


HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


FOR THE SEASON OF 1877-78, 
Published by 


Perr LETON & CO.,, 
549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


Gems of the Centennial Exhibition, 


CONSISTING OF 

ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIONS OF OBJECTS OF 

; AN ARTISTIC CHARACTER, 
IN THE EXHIBITS OF 

The United States, Great Britain, France, Spain, Ltaly, 

Germany, Belgium, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 

Hungary, Russia, Fapan, China, Egypt, 
Lurkey, India, etc., at the 


PHILADELPHIA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1876. 


rvol., 4to, Price, $6.00. 


This forms an elegant souvenir of one’s visit to the Centennial 
of last year. The subjects chosen embrace the more artistic feat- 
ures of the Exhibition, from all parts of the world. 


Il. 


Pottery and Porcelain, 

FROM EARLY TIMES DOWN TO THE PHILADEL- 
PHIA EXHIBITION of 1876. By Cuas. Wyttys Etuiorr. 
With One Hundred and Sixty-five Illustrations, and the more 
important Marks and Monograms. 1 vol., 8vo. Cloth, extra, 


$5.00. 

“* What we have attempted has been to gather and present, in 
a way to be easily understood, the most important facts respecting 
* Pottery and Porcelain.’ The study of this interesting subject has 
for more than a century been constant in Europe, and notably so 
during the last twenty-five years. A correct knowledge of it may 
now almost be called a liberal education. In the United States 
something has been done; and the public mind is now asking, 
‘What is it that makes “‘ Pottery and Porcelain” so attractive to 
scholars, statesmen, women, and wits?’ 

“In some degree we have answered this question, My part of 
the work has been to gather where I could such historical and 
technical facts and such illustrations as seemed most valuable, not 


IMPORTANT NEW ART AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


For the Season of 1877~78, 


SPLENDID NEW VOLUME OF ETCHINGS. 
EXAMPLES OF CONTEMPORARY ART: Seventeen Etchings from Representative Works of Living 


English and Foreign Artists: Fortuny, JULEs BrETon, Bernier, E. Burne Jonzs, F, Leicuton, Gonzaes, Macsetu, G, 


F. Watts, OrcHarDsoN, VAN Markg, Paczka, CHApLin, etc., etc. ; executed by Waltner, Martial, Champollion, Lalauze, 
Hédouin, Chauvel, Greux, etc. 1 large folio volume. Vellum cloth, gilt, $12.00. 


INTERESTING NEW WORK ON BLAKE, 


WILLIAM BLAKE: Etchings from his Works; embracing many of the rarest Subjects executed by that 
By W. Bett Scorr. Proofs on India paper. Folio, half cloth, $8.00, 


“Such is the plan and moral part of the author's invention; the technical part, and the execution of the artist, though to be ex- 
amined by other principles, and addressed to a narrower circle, equally claim approbation, sometimes excite our wonder, and not seldom 
our fears, when we see him play on the very verge of legitimate invention; but wildness so picturesque in itself, so often redeemed by 
taste, simplicity, and elegance, what child of fancy, what artist, would wish to discharge? ‘Ihe groups and single figures on their own 
basis, abstracted from the general composition, and considered without attention to the plan, frequently exhibit those genuine and un- 
affected attitudes, those simple graces which Nature and the heart alone can dictate, and only an eye inspired by both discover, Every 
class of artists, in every stage of their progress or attainments, from the student to the finished master, and from the contriver of 
ornament to the painter of history, will find here materials of art and hints of improvement.’—Cromek. 


unique Artist. With full Descriptive Letter-press, 


Completion of Unger’s Great Work on the Old Masters. 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM UNGER. A Series of Seventy-two Etchings after the Old Masters. 


With Critical and Descriptive Notes by C. VosmaER. Comprising the most celebrated Paintings of the following Artists: T1n- 
TORETTO, RuysDAEL, REMBRANDT, Guipo, Poussin, RuBENns, OSTADE, JAN STEEN, VANDYCK, WOUVERMANS, PauL PotTer, 
Frans Hats, VERONESE, JORDAENS, VAN DER VELDE, BROUWER, etc., etc. Beautifully printed on Holland paper. Proofs before 
letter, Ten Parts, folio, paper wrappers, $60.00; or, elegantly and substantially bound in half morocco, gilt top, $80.00. 


‘“No engraver who ever lived has so completely identified himself with painters he had to interpret as Professor Unger in the sev- 
enty-two plates which compose his ‘ Works.’ 

“‘Tt has been said of engraving that it is an unintellectual occupation, because it is simply copyism; but such engraving as this is 
not unintellectual, for it proves a delicacy and keenness of understanding which are both rare among artists and critics. Unger has not 
the narrowness of the ordinary artist, for he can enter into the most opposite styles; nor has he the technical ignorance of the ordinary 
critic, for he can draw—I will not say like a great master, but like twenty different great masters. 

«The seventy-two etchings before us are, on the whole, the most remarkable set of studies from old masters which has been issued 
by the enterprise of our modern publishers, and they can hardly fail to make fine work better appreciated both by artists and amateurs. 

‘© This series is printed in one class of proof only, and issued at a price that is most reasonable, and Mr. Sijthoff deserves our thanks 
for placing works of real art, thoroughly well gotten up, within the reach of cultivated people who have limited incomes. 

‘We recommend them strongly to all artists and lovers of art as a valuable means of art-education, and a source of enduring 


only to the student but to the collector.” —Zxtract from Preface. 


Ill. 
A New Illustrated Volume by Paul Lacrotx. 


Science and Literature in the Middle 
Ages. 
By Paut Lacrorx. Illustrated with 15 Chromo-Lithographs and j 
250 Wood-Engravings. 1 vol., 4to, 600 pages. Cloth, $12; 
Half Calf, $15; Calf, $18; Levant Morocco, $25. 


It is unnecessary to recommend a new work by Paul Lacroix. 
‘The excellence of the volumes previously published has established 
ithe reputation of the author. 

The first volume of this series illustrated the Institutions, Man- 
ners, and Customs, of the Eighteenth Century. The present vol- 
ume is a continuation of the Study of Life during that period, with 
especial reference to Science, Literature, and Art. The illustra- 
tions, which adorn almost every page of the work, were intrusted. 
to the same skillful hands that illustrated the previous works by 
the same author. ; 


IV. 


"4 great.and noble work, rich in information, eloguent and 
scholarly in style, earnestly devout in feeling,””—LONDON LITER- 
ARY WorRLD. : 


The Life and Words of Christ. 


By Cunnincuam Geixiz, D.D. With 12 Engravings on Steel. 
In two vols. Price, $8.00. 


“The distinctive feature of this Life of Christ is the elaborate 
care with which the surroundings of our Lord’s earthly history 
have been described.”"—Lonudon Literary World. 

“Tndeed, the book is so exhaustive that we can scarcely think 
any scattered grains of information are left for gleaners who may 
wish to follow in the same path.” —¥ohkn Bull. 

‘©The author has brought to his difficult and noble task the 
‘stores of an eloquent, well-informed, and devout mind. He has, in 
a very great degree, accomplished what he proposed, and brought 
before his readers the world in which Jesus moved; the country in 
which he lived; the people among whom he grew up and minis- 
tered; the religion in which he was trained; the Temple services 
in which he took part; the ecclesiastical, civil, and social aspects 
of his time; the parties of the day, their opinions and their spirit; 
the customs that ruled; the influences that prevailed; the events, 
social, religious, and political, not mentioned in the Gospels, that 
formed the history of his lifetime, so far as they can be recovered.” 
—London Standard. Z 


{ Vv, 
Janet et Ses Amis: 


x vol., 4to, 
Cloth, extra gilt. Price, $3.00. 


VI. 


Janet and Her Friends, 


Price, $3,00. 

_. “A book in French for children, with a simple, limpid, at- 
tractive text, and a very delightful series of illustrations. The 
ease, grace, and purity, of the French style are quite remarkable in 
an American writer; for we scarcely betray a secret in stating that 
the author is Mrs, Janet R. Chase Hoyt, the younger daughter of 
the late Chief-Justice, whose talent in using foth pen and pencil 
ha long ries privately exercised for the gratification of her 


friends,” —77ibune. 


pleasure.”—HameErtTon, in the /zternational Review for January, 1876. 
Imported and for sale by 


NEW REVISED HDITION. 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject. Printed from new type, and illustrated with several 
thousand Engravings and Maps. 


Tue work originally published under the title of Taz NEw American CycLop#pia was completed in 1863, since which time the 
wide circulation which it has attained in all parts of.the United States, and the signal developments which have taken place in every 
branch of science, literature, and art, have induced the editors and publishers to submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to 

_issue a new edition entitled THE AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, ‘ 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the information to the 
latest possible dates, and to furnish an accurate account of the most recent discoveries in science, of every fresh production in literature, 
and of the newest inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a succinct and original record of the progress of political and his- 
torical events. 

The illustrations, which are introduced for the first time in the present edition, have been added not for the sake of pictorial effect, 
but to give greater lucidity and force to the explanations in the text. They embrace all branches of science and of natural history, and 
depict the most famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures, Although intended for instruction rather than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure their artistic excel- 
lence; the cost of their execution is enormous, and it is believed that they will find a welcome reception as an admirable feature of the 
Cyctopaptia, and worthy of its high character. 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on delivery of each volume. It is now completed in sixteen large octavo volumes, 
each containing about eight hundred pages, fully illustrated with several thousand Wood Engravings, and with numerous colored 
Lithographic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING. 


OM Mea rig SS | ORS ee eA AER AT Og eR re cae TOT per vol., $5.00 | In Half Russia, extra gilt... .cicssseveeeessvnes per vol., $8.00 
OIG ge LENE TGS RS OCU OOO OAD TU DOCU IOGOODN 6.00 | /x Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges... nian + 10.00 
In Half Turkey Morocco. .occcceiccvesvscnvccees ES 700 | Lt Full RUSSIA... cc cccrcncevnesenerecvereececsee 10.00 


*,* Specimen-pages of THz AMERICAN CycLopap1A, showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on application, 
D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, New York, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


5649 & 5651 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
‘ ‘ Flave just published : 
A NEW VOLUME OF THE “COLLECTION OF FOREIGN AUTHORS.” 


Pees Ae HOLDEN TS. 


A NOVEL. By Vic1or Cuersuttez, author of ‘Samuel Brohl and Company.” 1x vol. Paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 


« Meta Holdenis” forms the fifth volume of the new series of novels under the designation of ‘‘ Collection of Foreign Authors,’ 
and possesses even greater interest, as a story, than ‘‘ Samuel Brohl,” already published. 


Volumes of this Series already published + 


A Novel, From the French of Victor CHERBULIEZ. Paper cover, 


I. Samuel Brohl and Company. x vol., r6mo. 


60 cents; cloth, $1.00, 
Il. Gerard’s Marriage. A Novel. From the French of ANpri THEuRIET. Paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
III. Spirite. A Fantasy. From the French of Tutopnite Gautier. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
IV. The Tower of Percemont. By Gzorce Sanp. Paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
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International Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 


MEDALS AND AWARDS TO 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


~—UW NEW TORK. 


The United States Centennial Commission announce the following report as 
the basis of an Award to MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., Nos. 836 & 838 Broad- 
way, and 72 & 74 East 13th Street, near Union Square, New York City, for 
GAS-FIXTURES and ECCLESIASTICAL WARE. REPORT: 


Ist—This exhibit is of a large, complete, and varied character, of special excellence in design, workmanship, and finish; 
and is arranged with great taste and skill. 
2d.—In Gilt and Polished Brass Gas-Fixtures, the exhibit is of excellence in the wide variety of designs employed, its do 
gance and artistic character, and the high order of finish attained. In combinations of metal with porcelain or 
glass, rich effects have been here produced. 4 
3d—In Steel- -finished Fixtures, a novelty of beauty and durability is presented. 
Ath.—The Double Slide Extension-Light presents certain features of durability and regularity of motion thet are of merit, 
while the arrangements for avoiding the heating and smoking of the rest of the Chandelier are unique. 
dbth.—In Bronze Fixtures, both real and spelter, this exhibit is of excellence, as well in workmanship and finish asin ciade 
character and tastefulness of design. 
6th.—In Cr rystal Gas-Fixtures, the size of the integral parts, the integrity of the character of the Goods as “CRYST. 
(few wires or chains being used, the arms, ete., being solid Crystal), the beauty and taste, as well as novelty of ae 
designs employed, and the excellence of the material used, Sive this part of the exhibit prominence and value. ; 
7th.—In Ecclesiastical Ware, Altar and Sanctuary Lights, Candlesticks, Coronas, Chancel-Rails, etc., the several exhibits ofa 
the Medicval and Gothic orders are of high merit. .The Bronze and Brass Railings for Church Use are a excel 
lence and beauty, being architec turally correct in their respective schools. 


I [SEAL. ] A. T. GOSHORN, Diveitor:Gineral 
Attest: ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary, pro tem. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 


The United States Centennial Commission announce the following report as the basis of an Award to MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., New 
York City, for BRONZE and MARBLE CLOCKS, BRONZES, and ZINC IMITATION BRONZES. REPORT: 


For Marble Mantel-Clocks, with Mountings of Real Bronze and Zine imitations of Bronze, with Figures, Vases, and — 
Statuwettes of the same, the Marble-work and the Metal-work of which are of General Excellence. 


[SEAL. | A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General, 
Attest: ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary, pro tem. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & COs 


Designers and Manufacturers of Artistic Cosas Fine Bronze and Marble Clocks, Bronzes, ett. 
Nos. 836 & 838 BROADWAY, and 72 & 74 EAST {3th ST., near Union Square, New York City. 


Highest Honors at the Centennial Centennial World’s Fair, 1876. 


THE SHONINGER ORGANS 


Pronounced unanimously as the FOR EIGHT DOLLAKS 
BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


Their comparative excellence is recognized by the JupcEs in their RE- 
PORT, from which the following is an extract: 


‘The B. SHonINGER OrGAN Co.’s EXHIBIT AS THE BEST INSTRUMENTS + a ; ,. , yw 7% 
at a price rendering them possible to a large class of purchasers, having a 3 i 


SPECIAL OFFER. ; 


We will send to your address- 


combination of Reeds and Bells, producing novel and pleasing effects, con- 
taining many desirable improvements, will stand longer in dry or damp cli- 
mate, less liable to get out of order, all the boards being made three- -ply put 

together so it is impossible for them to either shrink, swell, or split.” : FOR 1 878, 


THE ONLY ORGANS AWARDED THIS RANK. 
This Medal and Award was granted after the most severe competition of 


And Volumes 1, 2, and 8, of the same, 
the best makers, before one of the ost competent juries ever assembled. : ; 


New styles and prices just issued, which are in accordance with our rule, CONTAINING 
the BEST ORGAN for the least money. A fine Stool boxed free with each 


organ. 

“A iiberal discount to the Clergy, Sunday-schools, Teachers, Churches, THE NEW SERIES, COMP. 

and Lodges : 

iseated Catalogues and Price-Lists sent by mail, upon application to 
B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 

(EStablished 1850.) 97 to 123 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 


(From Fuly, 1876, to December, 1877). 


Elegantly bound in Olive Cloth, wi gold side and back st. mp. 
The most handsomely-bound magazine published. 


APPLETONS’ 


ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK OF AMERICAN WINTER RESORTS, a 


“CHARLES DICKENS IN HIS STUDY i 
FOR TOURISTS AND INVALIDS. 
WITH MAPS. PRICE, 50 ‘CENTS. POST-PAID, FOR $9.00. 


Letter from Sir HENRY HALFORD, Captain of British Team. ASK ANY BOOKSELLER 10 SHOW YOU a 
GARDEN CITY HOTEL, Creepmoor, September 27, 2897. OR THE PLATE b 


Messrs Wa. S. Kimpatt & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Pray accept my best thanks for the package of Vanity Fair Tobacco which I found here Yesterday. It is = 
the best tobacco I ever smoked, and will be a great source of enjoyment to me on my Western trip. D. APPLETON & CO., F 


Believe me, yours truly, H. S. J. HALFORD. 549 & 551 B: A 
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NAL ADVERTISER. . LO Gs 


‘THE ART JOU. 


SIPS = 


SCULPTORS' 
‘FOOLS: f 
: E,W. Devoe & Co.'s F. W. Devoe & Co,’s 
~ CANVAS ARTISTY COLORS 


| FOR ARTISTS. IN TUBES 


ee WATER _ WAX 
T AND PICFORIAL INKS. | 1.COLORS EL 
= Picts g 3 LOW E 
COLCRED INKS. = |b ceanus ano wowsr Ces i 2 . 
SOLCRED | ee : D WOIST. eit GOODS, 
i = s = > = . = al es = ee ee, E 
Fi “2 é (Factori aa : Y.) : 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
Fe apa ere 4 we wes psi aay — § 
pees | “WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND. VARNISHES,. > | 
Poteet -. Cor. FULFON & WILLIAM STS., _ NEW YORK. 


 COLLENDER, | 


REED & BARTON, | 


; ; ant Manufacturers of_Fine Electro Silver Plate, are now offering for the Holidays a large number of new designs 
bers of Pen 058-14-130-006-333 4-128--61. of, Table Ware, such as Dinner, Tea, and Water Sets, Ice-Pitchers, Fruit and Cake Baskets, © _ 
‘ treat A roe + 5 J 


Ae Nee ay ete : ‘Knives, Forks, Spoons, etc.3 also, cf orramental pieces, such as- Vases, Jewel-Boxes, Card Stands af 
Ys ASK FOR “ESTERBROOE’S.” | and Cases, Toilet Sets, Statuettes, etc. : . 


686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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VIOLENT PURGATION IS 
OBSOLETE. 


To assist, not to attack Nature, is the true_ 
medical philosophy ; and aie 
~ Tarrant’ Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 
by gently urging the torpid secretive and dis- 
chargins organs-to. perform their functions, 


quietly and painlessly works the most extraor- 
dimy cures. a gee es 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


i 


SS PN eer ig ee ES 


ericut, AND 


the highest standard. Purchasers should a 
fail to examine these ‘instruments be- 


= e a : TO BE COMPLETED IN ABOUT SIXTY PARTS. 


Preruntsour 


poietee 7: FOSTER, HARRY PENN, A ND OTHER EMINENT ARISTS OF THE. DAV 


eee 3 EDITED BY BAYARD TAYLOR: 


=p e + 7 A CS Z 


AR. beyond other quarters of the globe, Europe is rich to overflowing in all that constitutes the picturesque. 
traveled over any considerable portion of the Continent can have failed to perceive-how it stands preéminent fi 


nie unite Histgue association wath picturesque charm, . There are ane onty the Alps with their. sublime: forms,” 


nhumerable historic= Six that appeal-with ine force to the appreciation. of every Suident of the past—such 4 as 
Greece and Rome, the castles and~ abbeys of ane middle ages, some in -/presetvation and others. in cee oe ruin han 


| 
| 
5 A work which, like “ PICTURESQUE EUROPE, nels and fally portrays: these’ varied and fascinaline hen oe ee 
public attention. «It is specially ‘attractive to those who were born amid © ‘the ‘scenes. delineated.~ Of_all- human urces. of as 
great - ~and-heroic.. deeds, love -of country stands - preéminent.-~-When- far- away-and- long absent feats the familiar C 
“the memory of them comes: back mellowed but not diminished in power by distanee or by time.-. The thoughts 


old country cheer many a’ far-off. worker-through weary Be of monotonous toil. To these;>“ PICTURESQL £ EUROP. 
- humerable claims of ‘interest-and affection. : \ : = Fa ee ae wae 


~The engravings are ons, Seats jee wood. — The steel piaias are printed. on hae toned setae hes OK 
. of, the finest” character, -and abundantly interspersed: through the text, which: is. printed on heavy, fetta od} t 
particulars of, manufacture, care is ‘taken’to secure a truly elegant and. sumptuous-work, 
-~ <> This work: is published. by subscription,-in parts, at Fifty Cents each, er on- delivery. Each. et contains 
engraving: on steel, and a-large number of” finely-executed Reavy Pos 


